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Captain Henry (Charles Winninger) and Tiny Ruffner, 
his advance man, stars of radio’s great show, the Max- 
well House Show Boat, pause to discuss life and coffee. 
The Maxwell House Show Boat is on the air for a full 
hour every Thursdaynight, N. B. C. Coast-to-Coast hook-up. 











WHEN YOU GET 
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of radio listeners know 
that Captain Henry, skipper of the 
Maxwell House Show Boat, is usually 
right in his observations on life (and 
the little things that make it more 
pleasant!). 

And in this case, again, a lot of folks 
seem to agree with him 
just naturally stick to Maxwell House 


“ru People 


Coffee—just as they do toa good friend. 
And that, we think, is because all 
these people get a satisfaction and en- 
joyment from Maxwell House that no 
other coffee seems to give them. 
For in Maxwell House you get that 
delicious, full-flavored richness that 


Fresh cs the hour it laff the roaster 
MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 


A BLEND THE YEARS HAVE NEVER MATCHED 


A GOOD ONE, STICK TO IT! 


can come only from a perfect combi- 
nation of these THREE things: (1) A 
matchless blend; (2) Absolute fresh- 
ness; (3) A grind that gives perfect 
results by any method of coffee mak- 
ing... drip, percolator or boiling. 

Perhaps you'd expect a coffee so fine 
to cost more. As a matter of fact, it is 
surprisingly inexpensive. It actually 
costs no more than many grades of 
coffee that are far inferior in quality! 

BUY AS MUCH ATA TIME 
AS YOU WISH 


For the sake of convenience many 
women buy Maxwell House Coffee in 
quantity lots. You can do this safely — 





the last can you open will be as fresh, 
as full flavored and delicious, as the 
first. For, packed by the Vita-Fresh 
process, Maxwell House Coffee cannot 
go stale on your pantry shelf! 


So why not lay in a supply of 
Maxwell House—today? And see if 
your whole family doesn’t say that it 
is the most delicious coffee they have 
ever tasted! Sold at all grocers. A 
product of General Foods. 
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Friend to Friend 


Our study of the Nazi régime leads 
us to the conclusion that it brings the 
German farmer to a state of serfdom. 
It is true he will receive certain bene- 
fits, and security he did not have be- 
fore but will he always feel that the 
price he paid for these things was rea- 
sonable? Will those American farmers 
who are now petitioning for compul- 
sory crop control by the government 
ever regret the price they will pay in 
personal liberty? It may be true that 
all our talk about liberty is little better 
than the mouthing of copy book creeds. 
It may be that such intangible things 
can be profitably traded for an in- 
crease in the price of hogs, steers, and 
butterfat. Perhaps this is the easiest 
way for this generation to slip out of a 
tight place. Will future generations 
find our way out satisfactory? With 
these thoughts in mind, our readers 

may soberly ponder over the article, 
“Hitler and the German Farmers.” In 
an early issue we will give a similar 
picture of the Russian farmer as he 
labors under Soviet rule. 


Lynn Bogue Hunt is famous for his 
bird paintings. Thru central Iowa the 
beautiful cardinal, such as he has 
painted for our cover this month, is 
seen all winter. When the thermometer 
slips far below zero the cardinal retires 
into some protected spot. At the first 


hint of mild weather he emerges with 
his cheery “chee chee,” 


James T. Nichols, our traveler, 
spent Easter in the holy land two 
years ago. Because Easter will be cele- 
brated April 1 this year we have asked 
Mr. Nichols to tell in the April Suc- 
cessful Farming of his experiences and 
sensations on that visit. 


Each week the FCA (Farm Credit 
Administration) is refinancing the 
mortgages on more than 12,000 farms 
and farm homes. Approximately $30,- 
000,000 is loaned every seven days. 
More than 100,000 farm mortgages 
have been refinanced since last May. 
Certainly Henry Morgenthau, Jr., has 
won the everlasting gratitude of Ameri- 
can farmers for his determination un- 
der vast difficulties to set up a farm 
financing agency worthy of the name. 
He organized the FCA which goes 
much farther in its loan operations 
than farm real estate. As governor of 
the Administration after he had or- 
ganized it, Morgenthau used rare 
judgment in selecting such able men 
as Myers, Peck, Goss, and others 
equally deserving of mention. Myers 
has already proved himself a worthy 
successor to his former chief who now 
faces greater tasks as Secretary of the 
United States Treasury. 
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“I watch my nerves as carefully as 
I do my plane,’”? Colonel Turner 
says. ‘“*I smoke Camels for the sake 
of healthy nerves, and I enjoy 
their mildness and better taste.” 
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a IT IS MORE 
>» FUN TO KNOW 
Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS than any 
other popular 
brand. 
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STEADY SMOKERS 
TURN TO CAMELS 


Colonel Roscoe Turner says: 

‘‘Breaking air records is an 
exciting business—and a nerve- 
wracking one! I know because 
I have gone out after a whole 
flock of records—and managed 
to pick off quite a few. Like 
most pilots I smoke a lot— 
before I jockey my plane into 
position for the take-off—after 
the flight is over—in fact, I 
enjoy smoking any time. But 
I watch my nerves as carefully 
as I do my plane. I smoke 
Camels for the sake of healthy 
nerves, and I enjoy them more 


because of their mildness and 
better taste. To me Camels are 
a much finer cigarette, and be- 
ing a faithful Camel smoker, 
I never have to give a thought 
to jangled nerves.’’ 


Are you nervous? Irritable? Try 
Camels for a change, and get 
a fresh slant on your smoking. 
Being a milder cigarette, Camels 
are better for steady smoking. 
They never get on your nerves 
... never tire your taste. 
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CAMELS COSTLIER TOBACCOS | : 


NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES...NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 


Copyright, 1938, 
BR. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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The New Hampshire Red is a new 
breed which has not yet been admit- 
ted to the Standard of Perfection 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM PAINTINGS BY SCHILLING 





What is NEW in Farming 


Tips that you can use today 


rene The birds represented 
by the photographs shown above are 
known as New Hampshire Reds, a 
new breed which has not yet been 
accepted by the Standard of Perfec- 
tion. Cocks weigh 844 pounds and 
hens 64% pounds. Necks of male 
birds are a rich brilliant reddish bay 
and the body and fluff medium 
chestnut red. Females are medium 
chestnut red on the neck and body. 


SOYBEANS. Scioto, developed 
from a single plant over a period of 
twelve years, appears to be the best 
variety now available for seed pro- 
duction and also for hay in central 
Ohio and for corresponding areas. 


SCALE. San Jose scale is likely to 
have a prosperous year, warns the 
Illinois Experiment Station. Spray- 
ing with oil emulsion, or miscible oil 
in late winter or early spring is rec- 
ommended to check such possible 


prosperity. The standard Illinois 
recommendation for scale control is 
oil emulsion used at the rate of 3 
gallons to each 100 gallons of spray, 
or miscible oil used at the manu- 
facturer’s recommendation. 


CLOVER. The use of wild white 
clover with other pasture grasses will 
increase the crop and may even 
double it according to the New York 
Experiment Station. This clover is 
not the same as the cultivated white 
Dutch clover commonly used. 


LIME. Iowa tests show that the 
use of ample quantities of limestone 
to sweeten the soil and inoculation 
of Manchu soybean seed increased 
the seed produced about a third. The 
production of hay was practically 
doubled by such treatments. 


HOGS. Recent tests in Michigan 
showed that for the pigs fed grain 





on pasture 100 pounds of tankage 
saved 452 pounds of corn. Tankage 
feeding also enabled the pigs to reach 
market weight from 9 to 19 days 
earlier than when no tankage was fed. 


POULTRY. Poultry feeding work 
at the Kansas Experiment Station 
indicated that ample supplies of vi- 
tamins A, B, and D are essential to 
both numbers and hatchability of 
eggs. Alfalfa meal and yellow corn 
provided ample amounts of vitamin 
A. Ordinary grains were found to 
satisfy the need for vitamin B. Cod- 
liver oil and direct sunlight or sun- 
light admitted thru good glass sub- 
stitutes were found to be the best 
sources of vitamin D. 


PASTURE. When improving per- 
manent pastures by adding phos- 
phate fertilizers, the Wisconsin Ex- 
periment Station found that lessen- 
ing of the soil [ Continued on page 77 
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MIGHTY LITTLE TREAD WEAR 


” Firestone TIRES 
it COLD, WET WEATHER 





Buy Firestone Tires today and save money 


YOU SAV E —There’s s0 little tread wear on cool wet roads that 


you ll have practically new tires for spring and summer driving. Right 
now you need the safety protection of the Firestone Tread design 


for slippery roads. 


YOU SAVE — Rubber is up 150%, cotton 60%. TIRE PRICES 
ARE SURE TO GO HIGHER. Buy now and save the price 


increases that are to come. 


YOU SAVE — Firestone extra values give extra miles of depend- 
able service. Every fiber in every high stretch cord is Gum-Dipped. 
This Firestone patented process adds eight pounds of rubber to 
every one hundred pounds of cord fabric, safety-locking the cord body 
into one cohesive unit of great strength. Two Extra Gum-Dipped 
Cord Plies Under the Tread give additional blowout protection. 





See the Firestone dealer in your community today. Let him equip your car, your truck 


and your tractor with Firestone Tires. He will serve you better and save you money 


















Firestone BATTERIES restone Firestone aquoprui 
give dependable long-life service. Quality 5 wsaneh oe BRAKE L ININ G 
materials manufactured in Firestone's own Soork Pl, i sg does not absorb water or moisture. 

: sce alain, ages wicohengr Safe, quick stops without chatter 
factories. these long-life plugs and 

. or squeal. ag 
save gasoline. Y 
Firestone 
Brake Lining 






As Low As 





And 
Your Old Battery 








Each in Sets 













Firestone OLDFIELD TYPE 


A sturdy, strong tire built with all 
the Extra construction features of 
Firestone. The tire that taught thrift 
to millions. 
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Firestone Firestone 

ELD TYPE 

TRACTOR TIRES 4.50-20.....................$6.00| 
4.75-19.............. ©.70| 
Makes your tractor an all pur- 5.00-19..................._7-20| 
Re SENTINEL TYPE | 
pose machine instantly available for ee eS $4.98) 
field or road work. Tests at leading a. yes an 
colleges show Firestone Low-Pres- COURIER TYPE | 
sure Tractor Tires SAVE GAS— A309. aa 
TIME—MONEY. More work in the SJ 89... SIS 4-83 














same time. Less vibration. Easier 
riding. Your tractor can be changed 
over. See your Firestone dealer. 





Firestone | 


iy OLDFIELD TYPE 
Truck and Bus Tires 


































Firestone oLpFIELD TYPE 
TRUCK AND BUS TIRES 


Sturdy and dependable for every type of 
service. Built with Firestone features of Gum- 


Dipped Cords and Two Extra Gum-Dipped 
Cord Plies Under the Tread. 


o Listen to the “Voice of Firestone” Every Monday ° 
Night Over N. B. C.—WEAF Nationwide Network. 
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dred thousand is a vast 

number of people. Imagine seeing 
them crowded into an enormous nat- 
ural arena; packed solidly as bricks 
in a huge semicircular wall; their 
arms, stiff as ramrods, raised in the 
Nazi salute; their brown shirts tawny 
in the light of the dying sun; their 
voices—so0,cco of them—roaring 
“Hail Hitler” in unison as the Lead- 
er begins to speak. 

“National socialism recognizes the 
peasantry as the foremost element 
in the state,” Hitler shouts. “We 
must free the peasants from their 
chains. Thru our new laws we will 
prevent indebtednessofthepeasants. 
The peasants must again really be 
free.” 

The scene is the old Westphalian 
town of Beuckeberg. The day is 
October 1, 1933, consecrated by the 
rulers of the German Reich as a new 
national holiday, ‘““Peasant’s Day.” 
The 500,000 spectators and partici- 
pants have come from all parts of 
Germany, many of them in their 
pores folk costumes. The proc- 
amation of October 1 as a national 
harvest-thanks festival resounds 
thruout all Germany. Celebrations 
occur in Berlin, in Hamburg, in far- 
off East Prussia, heart of the agrari- 
an Crisis. 

Now the minister of agriculture, 
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er and the 


Farm prices are fixed and crop 


acreage control is compulsory 


By John Gunther 
Vienna Correspondent Chicago Daily News 


ter Darré, gets up to 

speak. He is officially known as 
“Peasant’s Leader.” He has just an- 
nounced far reaching decrees in gov- 
ernment crop control and price fix- 
ing. He is shortly to announce the 
new law restoring to farmers the 
medieval process of primogeniture, 
or exclusive right of the eldest son to 
inherit from his father. 


THE decisive step has been taken 
toward releasing the peasant from 
the capitalistic economic system,” 
Darré says. ““The farmer must cease 
to think in terms of private enter- 

rise. The fate of the peasants is 
Pound up in the fate of Adolf Hitler. 
Whoever harms this man damages 
the German farmer also.” 

The Beuckeberg festival is the sort 
of mass stunts the Nazis have a pe- 
culiar genius for staging. They are 
bright, vigorous, martial, colorful. 
They are likely to make the specta- 
tor Soe the less attractive aspects 
of existence in the Third Reich. 
These brilliant mass stunts follow 
the good old maxim of the rulers of 
imperial Rome anxious to keep their 
populace happy: “Give them games 
...give them bread.” 


Yes, give 
them bread, indeed. 
Here is the inner purpose of the 
amazing series of agrarian reforms 


Hitler has inaugurated. 
= = @ 


WE ARE likely to think of Hitler’s 
Germany as an overwhelmingly in- 
dustrial country. This is not true. 
Five percent of the 65,000,000 in- 
habitants of the German Reich are 
in domestic service, 6 percent in the 
free professions, 17 percent in trade 
and commerce, only 41 percent in in- 
dustry, and the remaining 31 percent 
in agriculture. Approximately 20,- 
000,000 Germans, in other words, 
live on the land. The total area under 
cultivation is almost 75,000,000 


acres. (Practically three-fourths of 


the corn acreage in the United States 
in 1930.) The principal crops are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, 
and sugar beets. 

In the east, generally speaking, 
especially in East Prussia and Pome- 
rania, the farms are usually large, 
owned by Junkers, the landed aris- 
tocracy. [They are seldom let to ten- 
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ants but are 
worked by the land- 
lords or their administrators using 
hired labor. In west, southern, and 
central Germany—that is in Bava- 
ria, the Rhineland, Saxony, and 
so on—the holdings are generally 
small, and are worked by individual 
peasant owners and their families. 


THE disproportion in ownership is 
great. Only 222,000 holdings out of a 
total of more than 5,000,000 are big- 
ger than so acres. Fewer than 19,000 
holdings are over 250 acres. Yet 18,- 
671 persons, a minute fraction of the 
population of the Reich, own ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the land 
of Germany. 

The great inflation after the war 
wiped out all farm debts. But after 
stabilization, capital was scarce, in- 
terest rates were enormous, and, just 
as in America, the farmer began to be 


erman Farmers 


crushed 
again by his 
mortgage burden. The great 
estates began to totter. In East Prus- 
sia the Junkers or large landowners 
faced ruin. Various governments 
sought to help them with subsidies, 
in the administration of which un- 
pleasant scandals occurred and the 
peasant likewise suffered. All this 
despite the fact that from about 1925 
Germany has sought by a variety of 
means to increase farm production. 


THE country is about 31 percent ag- 
ricultural, but it does not feed itself 
by any means. Germany always has 
to import food. The country was des- 
perately trying to build up an export 
surplus and therefore agricultural 
imports were ruthlessly cut down. 





German agriculture is in- 
terestingly depicted by 
this group of pictures. The 
insert is of Adolph Hitler 












Even so, 
about 35 percent of 

the total wheat production is 
customarily imported. Food and 
feeding material imported amounted 
to about 27 percent of Germany’s 
total imports. 

The 1932 harvest was exceptional, 
so last year, for the first time since 
1870, the German supply of bread 
and fodder was covered entirely by 
home sources. Other agricultural 
goods, however, had to be imported, 
and German agriculture as a whole 
still runs at a loss. 

The efforts of the government to 
makeagri- [| Continued on page 52 
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i PEST DEFYING 


Crops 


By H. C. Rather, Michigan State College 


i field crop of importance in the United States has 
4 its disease and insect enemies which annually destroy or low- 
ef er the quality of vast quantities of farm products. When 
Be ie prices indicate a surplus of production beyond the consumers’ 
purchasing power, there are those who claim the prevention 
of these losses is ill-advised. That position may seem rea- 
sonable, but it offers little consolation to the grower whose 
wheat is unmarketable because of the ravages of black stem 
rust or smut, whose barley isn’t fit for hog feed because of 
scab, whose oats are scarcely worth harvesting because of smut, 
or whose potatoes set no tubers at all because of yellow dwarf. 
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You, therefore, put up a fight against these crop enemies. 
In an effort to check some of the seed-borne diseases you 
treat each lot with effective chemicals. You have supported 
widespread efforts to eradicate the common barberry, host 
plant to black stem rust. You battle against other pests with 
sprays and dusts applied to the growing crop. In some cases 
control measures have not been developed and you are ob- 
liged to let nature take its course. 

Only within a comparatively few years has there been a 
second choice for the worried grower who often saw months of 
labor and his cash assets fall before an attack of plant pests 
and diseases. This new aid came quietly, without benefit of 
ballyhoo, from a little army of earnest, patient, men—scien- 
—— tists, and dirt farmers who succeeded in producing or selecting 
| crop: strains so abundantly healthy and hardy that they 
actually fight back at their enemies. 

Indeed the development of resistant strains has come so 
slowly from this intense little group of experimenters that 
even now, there are doubting Thomases. To the majority of 
suc cessful farmers, however, disease, and insect-fighting crops 
have made themselves a sensational, dollar saving reality. 

The history of this war 
against crop losses is fasci- 














nating and it can be followed 

best by naming individual 

varieties, their develop- 

rg ment, and the end toward 
which they were bred. 

The late Frank A. Spragg, 

for many years plant breed- 

er at the Michigan Experi- 
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1. The Markton oat successfully 
fights its battle against smut 


2. The Warba potato grows well 
where other varieties die from 
the potato mosaic disease 


3. Marquillo spring wheat has 
proved resistant to black stemrust 








ment Station, demonstrated one means of controlling plant 
diseases when in 1915 he introduced the Robust bean, essen- 
tially immune to an ailment that produces podless plants, 
mosaic, and distinctly resistant to blight and anthracnose, 
diseases which produce spotted culls. 

The same plant breeder developed Berkeley Rock wheat, 
which, when its seed is coated with the live spores of stinking 
smut, develops only a trace of the disease, whereas susceptible 
varieties similarly treated will produce 50 to 80 percent 
smutted heads. Spragg also made the cross for and original 
selections of Spartan barley, which shows resistance to stripe 
and scab. Spragg, however, was but one of the early plant 
breeders who saw the possibilities of combating plant dis- 
ease losses by breeding immune or resistant varieties. Now 
intensive plant breeding effort all over the country is being 
directed to this end and new varieties carrying disease re- 
sistance are rapidly becoming available. 

Wheat. Among the more important wheat varieties show- 
ing disease resistance is Ceres, originated in North Dakota 
from a cross between Marquis and Kota. This variety is not 
only resistant to stem rust but also has excellent milling value 
and is reported as less susceptible than most spring wheat to 
drought injury. Marquillo, a new spring wheat from the Min- 
nesota station, is likewise resistant to black stem rust, tho not 
in as high favor with the milling industry as Ceres. 

Oats. Several years ago Dr. E. F. Gaines, working at Moro, 
Oregon, selected Markton oats which ordinarily need no 
treatment to control smut. The logold oat from Iowa and the 
Anthony and Minrus varieties from Minnesota suffer no 
serious losses from stem rust. In Minnesota trials for the 

















years 1924 to 1928, Anthony had an average of 8 percent stem 
rust whereas Victory, one of its parent varieties, had 40 per- 
cent. Now crosses between smut-resistant and rust-resistant 
strains are being tested and culled to get a productive oat 
which is not susceptible to either disease. 

Flax. Breeding for disease resistance has been the most 
potent defense of the seed flax industry against bacterial wilt, 
a malady that threatened the very existence of the crop in the 
Dakotas. H. L. Bolley of the North Dakota Station made 
successive selections for wilt and rust resistance and intro- 
duced the Buda variety in 1925 and Bison in 1927. Each se- 
lection exceeded previous ones in disease resistance, size of 
seed, and oil content. More recently the Minnesota Station 
has introduced Red Wing flax, resistant to wilt but moderate- 
ly susceptible to rust. 

Alfalfa. Alfalfa has its disease troubles, too. In Kansas and 
Nebraska, spreading northward thru Iowa to Wisconsin, bac- 
terial wilt has been making serious inroads into old alfalfa 
stands. Several strains of Turkestan have proved only slight- 
ly susceptible to bacterial wilt but Turkestan alfalfa is likely 
to be bothered with leaf diseases which cut its yield and weak- 

en its vigor. Hardistan, from 
an old Nebraska field of 





4. Spartan barley is not affected 
by either stripe or scab enemies 


5. Watermelons, too, are able to 
meet their attackers. lowa Belle 
grows well in wilt-infected soils 


6. Growers of the Robust bean do 
not fear common diseases which 
frequently make ruins of this crop 


Turkestan origin, Kaw, a 
Kansas alfalfa, and Ladak, 
introduced by H. L. West- 
over of the United States 
Department of Agriculture 
are three strains that appear 
promising in yield and stand 
up well in wilt-infested lo- 
calities. [Continued on page 62 
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By Helen Hibbard Dau 


Warn the first pale shimmer of 


dawn, Lindie awoke. Up and up and 
up inside of her welled breathtaking 
excitement. Why, this was Friday! 
Friday! 

She closed her eyes again and 
thought about Jimmy. Was he awake 
too? Was he thinking about today 
and them? About how when dawn 
came tomorrow they would be mar- 
ried? Man and wife! 

She could scarcely breathe when 
she thought about it. Tiny, chill 
shivers of nervousness coursed down 
her spine. She flew to the window to 
investigate the weather, but the 
morning was too young to make sure 
and she tumbled back into bed. 
Against closed eyelids she recon- 
structed the startling events of the 
night before. 

It had all happened after dinner. 
She and Jimmy sat in the hammock 
that was suspended between two 
maples in a more or less secluded 
corner of the back yard. A curved 
sliver of moon sat on the chimney of 
a house down the street. It was one 
of those mysterious nights, soft and 
shadowy, when the darkness is filled 
with a longing so intolerable that it 
aches all thru you without your 
knowing exactly what it is. Lindie 
was feeling like that, and, subcon- 
sciously, she was aware of a funny 
shaky sensation that came thru the 
rough stuff of Jimmy’s coat where 
his arm was pressed against hers. 


THEY were silent now, but a mo- 
ment before with gloomy foreboding 
Jimmy had remarked that it was al- 
most September—time for school 
again. 

And then everything happened so 
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quickly. She looked up at Jimmy. 
His eyes were upon her face with a 
very eager and just a little desperate 
look. 

“Lindie!” he cried in a choking 
voice. His hands closed over hers. 
They were hot and sticky, but she 
didn’t care and was ashamed for 
noticing it at all. 

There was something like an elec- 
tric shock between them. She knew 
that he was going to kiss her. She 
felt a little panicky, as if she ought 
not to let him, but instead she sent 
him a soft rapt smile. Then his 
mouth was hard against hers, and 
the earth fell away beneath them 
and they were alone on dizzy, ecsta- 
tic heights. Unfortunately, the world 
bounced right back into place again 
with the vicious slam as he neigh- 
bors’ back screen door. Jimmy, in 
warm confusion, let her go and 
stared with adoring dismay. 


GEE, LINDIE! You're not sore, 
are you? I just couldn’t seem to not 
do it.’ 

She felt very grown up and wise 
now. A maternal tenderness for Jim- 
my in his embarrassment flooded 
thru her. She touched his sleeve 
gently. 

“No, Jimmy, I—I wanted you 
to,” she said bravely. 

His eyes grew round with wor- 
shipping incredulity. 

“Gee, Lindie!’ He was silent on 
that, gazing awesomely into her face 
as if he could not accustom himself 
to the wonder of it. 

She thought that she would cer- 
tainly have something to write in 
her diary that night. 

“Lindie, how long have you felt 


this way—I mean about me?” 

“Oh, I dunno. How long have 
you?” 

“Forever, I guess. This thing—I 
mean what we feel, Lindie—it’s the 
biggest thing in the world. Why, it’s 
love!” 

They lapsed into silence before the 
marvel of it. Lindie thought, so this 
was love. It made feelings like songs 
dance all in her heart. 

“There’s no use now,” he said 
huskily, “‘in talking about going back 
to school. Not you and me. Why, 
we'd die—feeling like we do about 
each other.” 

“They'll make us,’ 
ably. 

He was outraged. He flung out 
his free arm in indignant protest. 

“But they can’t. Why, when this 
happens to people . . . what’s hap- 
ey to us... . Why, we can’t go 

ack that’s all. There oughta be a 
law against school for anybody like 
us. I mean two people who have this 
happen to ’em.” 


’ she said miser- 


SHE clung to him, full of despair. 

“Tt’s awful, Jimmy. I'll die back 
at school with all those silly girls. 
And after prep school you’ll have to 
go to college—probably ’ way off at 
Williams or somewhere.” 

A tear spilled down her cheek. She 
was glad that she could be tearful 
without getting all red and sloppy 
like some girls. It made the dramatic 
moments of life so much more in- 
teresting. 

“Learnin’ things from books,” he 
scoffed. “You gotta learn things from 
life. Lookit Dad. Always ravin’ 
about what college does for a man, 
an’ what did it do for him, I ask 
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It gave her a strange fright to 
see his mannish suitcase repos- 
ing casually on the steps. He 
caught her hand in one of his 
and kept the other behind him 


you? Huh! All he’s got is an eight- 
room house with some bum 
plumbing in it, a second rate car, 
and an old dory with an outboard 
in the stern. Huh! Did you ever 
see a picture of Henry Ford’s 
yacht? And nobody ever heard of 
him going to college. Can’t see’s 
he’s been handicapped. You just 
oughta see that yacht. Oh, boy! 
I’m going to be like Henry Ford,” 
he finished recklessly. 


SHE sighed. “Jimmy, that’s 
what I like about you. You’ve got 
—vision.” 

He wriggled a little. “Yeh!” he 
agreed heartily. ““That’s the kind 
of a yacht I want all right. But 
you gotta get out an’ do things if 
you wanna be a big man. You 
can’t just waste years and years 
sittin’ around starin’ at a lotta 
books.” 

She was gloomy. “But they'll 
make you, Jimmy.” 

“Lindie,” he said desperately, 
and when he turned to her his 
mouth was set with fierce deter- 
mination, “what we’ve got to do 
is get married.” 

“Married! Oh, Jimmy!” 

“Don’t you want to marry me? 
You love me, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, I do. You know I do. 
But they won’t let us.” 

“We won’t ask ’em,” he said 
triumphantly. “We'll elope!” 

““Jim-mee!”’ she squealed in- 
credulously. 

“When people are in love they 
oughtn’t to think upexcuses. They 
oughta get married. I mean if 
they’re [Continued on page 28 
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DO YOU HAVE A 


Family Hobby? 


Music is our favorite 


By Gladys Soule Mathews 


Reis we live on a farm and all 
of our children have been giving 
public concerts, I receive many in- 
quiries.from farm mothers and fath- 
ers concerning music lessons. Among 
the most frequent questions asked 
are: How do you get your children 
to practice as much as they should, 
to play the way they do? Do you 
teach them yourself? What kind of 
music do they study? Can you sug- 
gest how we could get our children 
interested in studying music? What 
instrument would you recommend 
for Johnny or Susie? 

These questions suggest the al- 
most universal ambition of parents 
to have their children skilled in some 
branch of music. However, if your 
children showed no aptitude for 
music, I shouldn’t worry about it, 
nor would I force such children to 
practice each day. 

Truly music is the universal lan- 
guage and in these days of radio 
there isa much greater apprecia- 
tion of it than ever 
before. Music 
keeps life itself 
from becoming too 
serious and over- 
whelming. 

At times, every 
individual would 
rather make music 
himself, poor as it 
might be, than lis- 
ten to someone 
else making it. As 
parents, one of our 
big responsibilities 
is to help our chil- 
dren develop their 
talents. If a child 
has unquestioned 
musical talent, he 
will be a much 
happier adult if he 
is encouraged or 
even forced to de- 
velop it. If a child 
does not have a 


lf you listen to your 
radio, or attend a Farm 
and Home Week pro- 
gram you may hear the 
Mathews family play 
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chance to develop a real talent, he 
may experience much yearning when 
he becomes an adult. 

The one thing I can’t understand 
is how a father and mother, neither 
having any music in himself or her- 
self, can assume that their child 
MUST become interested in music. 
Study the ancestry of the great mas- 
ters and you will conélude that musi- 
cal ability is partly inherited. 

On the other hand, I plead for the 
boy or girl who wants to study 
music. Musical ability always affords 
an entrance into the best of society 
and what is more important, it gives 
its possessor a most wholesome and 
stimulating way of amusing both 
himself and others. It is little less than 
miraculous how a person, tired to the 
bone, is revived by his own music. 

Here are some of the methods 
which kept music a joy in our family. 
A definite time cach day is provided 
for practice, preferably in the fore- 
noon. Nothing is allowed to interfere 


with that definite time. Soon prac- 
tice becomes a habit. Our reason for 
choosing the forenoon is because a 
person’s creative energy is pretty 
well spent by one o'clock. 

How fortunate for us that we do 
live on a farm! There are one and 
two instruments going here off and 
on during about twelve hours of the 
day. We certainly would have much 
competition such as thumping on 
walls and complaining if one family 
lived above us, one below us, one on 
the right, one on the left, and possi- 
bly one in front of us. 

Some parents seem to have the 
silly notion that a girl studying piano 
shouldn’t wash dishes or cook, or a 
boy studying violin shouldn’t milk 
cows or make hay. Frequently the 
young students aid and abet their 
parents in this notion. But it is pos- 
sible that washing dishes and milk- 
ing cows may improve their musical 

erformance, which after all is main- 
ly very accu- | Continued on pagé 34 
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sets 


is moving time 


By George Godfrey 


Marcu is moving time for Na- 


ture and man, too. High overhead 
soft honks and quacks tell us that 
our bird friends have caught the feel- 
ing of spring and headed northward. 
Almost every lease and sale contract 
sets March 1 as the date of giving 
possession. On the roads at this time 
we are sure to meet farm families on 
their way to new locations. Some of 
them are going into opportunities 
they have anticipated for many 
years. Lower prices for land have 
placed within their reach farms where 
families will become established per- 
haps for many generations. 

There will also be those who carry 
along hearts heavy with disappoint- 
ment. In these days when the farm- 
ing business is carried on under so 
many difficulties they are moving of 
necessity. The place that has been 
home perhaps for a lifetime must be 
abandoned. It is this involuntary 
severing of old ties that tears one’s 
soul. In these cases of disaster words 
are futile. The good neighbor ex- 
presses his feeling by assisting in the 
work of moving. 

It is easy but unwise under such a 
‘train to see only the shadows. Life 
; still ahead and no one knows what 
t may hold for us. Possibly it is bet- 
ter that we cannot see far ahead on 
the way we go. 

There is the old story of Naomi 
and Ruth. A famine drove Naomi 
and her husband from home into a 
trange land. I fancy that was a move 
with a heartache. In the new land 
her two boys grew to manhood. The 
husband died and soon after the two 
sons married they also died. 

Naomi, with her daughters-in- 
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law, was then forced to give up the 
home. She started back for the old 
home country because there was 
naught else she could do. The two 
young women were told that only 
poverty and charity awaited them 
there. One stayed with her own peo- 
ple but Ruth knew Naomi was old 
and she loved her and bravely 
moved with her. 

It was as sad a moving as one 
could picture—two desolate women 
on a hard pilgrimage. At the end of 
their journey, Ruth found that she 
must make their meager living by 
picking up the stray heads of wheat 
and barley, which was the legal right 
of the poor. It was a hard life. 

Then into it came the romance 
that included Ruth’s marriage to 
Boaz. It was another case where 
“weeping may endureth for the 
night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.” Ruth made an eternal 
contribution to the courage and un- 
selfish service of the world. She was 





not only an ancestor of our Lord’s 
but she also helped to prepare the 
world for his coming. 


© I believe that every man who 
signed a corn-hog contract this year 
made a solemn vow that he would 
never be caught again knowing so 
little about his own business. It was 
often hard to recall even the number 
of litters in 1932, to say nothing of 
the number of pigs raised and to 
whom sold. It is impossible to carry 
all of these figures in one’s mind. 


© If in the years to come some of 
this leisure time for farmers develops 
as we are told it will, | am going to 
spend some of it grafting and de- 
veloping some nut trees. Recently I 
met two brothers in southeastern 
Iowa who have made a modest but 
excellent contribution in this field. 
In 1928 they grafted a scion from a 
natural pecan-hickory hybrid onto a 
bitter hickory | Continued on page 47 
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Lenten 


Dishes 


Ruth Jacobs suggests some timely recipes 


* 


LENTEN MENU 


Tomato Cocktail 

Salmon Casserole 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 

Cabbage Salad 


Kolaches or Hot Cross Buns 





Coffee Marshmallow Fluff 
or 
Steamed Spice Pudding 
with 
Lemon Butter Sauce 
Coffee or Milk 


* 


ae is the spice of menus. 


If you find your popularity waning 
in the family just check your menus. 
I’ll guess that you are running in too 
many “repeaters” and Dad and the 
children are all rebelling in tolerant 
silence. 

Early spring is the in-between- 
season in food planning but you can 
shy from that this month with Len- 
ten dishes. First I’ve suggested a 
menu for you to try. The recipes for 
most of these dishes in the menu are 
given below: 


Salmon Casserole 


(Serves 6 to &) 


3 tablespoonfuls of butter 
4 tablespoonfuls of flour 
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2 cupfuls of milk 

1 cupful of drained canned peas 

11% cupfuls (medium-sized can) of salmon 
2 tablespoonfuls of diced pimiento or green 


pepper 
1 teaspoonful of lemon juice 
Salt and pepper to taste 
1% cupful of fine bread crumbs, mixed with 
3 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 


Make a smooth white sauce of the 
butter, flour, and milk. Add the 
peas, the salmon with the bones and 
skin removed and flaked into small 
pieces, the pimiento or green pepper 
and the lemon juice. Season with 
salt and pepper. Pour into a but- 
tered casserole and cover with the 
buttered bread crumbs. Bake in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees) for 30 
minutes. This recipe makes a nour- 
ishing one-dish meal when served 
with a crisp-fresh vegetable salad 
and hot rolls for a luncheon or sup- 
per.—Mrs. H. J., Wisconsin. 


Hashed Brown Potatoes 


Cook potatoes, without paring, 
until tender. Drain and let stand un- 
til cold. Peel and dice or chop fine. 
For 1 quart of finely cut potatoes 
heat 14 cupful of butter in a heavy 
frying pan but do not allow it to 
brown. Add the potatoes, sprinkle 
generously with salt and pepper and, 
if desired, add 1 small onion cut fine. 
Do not cover the potatoes. Fry slow- 
ly without stirring until a_ rich 
brown crust has formed on the under 
side. With a wide spatula turn care- 
fully and brown on the other side. 
Sometimes I add 4 cupful of thick 
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cream after the potatoes have been 
turned then cook until the cream 
disappears. Serve at once.—Mrs. 
M. O., lowa. 


Kolaches 


A tempting, luscious sweet roll 
that you'll enjoy making: 

1 cupful of scalding milk 

1 teaspoonful of sugar 


1 cake of compressed yeast 
1% cupfuls of flour 


Cool the scalding milk to luke- 
warm. Add the sugar, compressed 
yeast, crumbled into bits and the 
flour and beat to a smooth soft 
sponge. Cover and let stand until 
double in bulk. Heat 2 cupfuls of 
milk to scalding. Add 1 cupful of 
butter, 1 cupful of sugar, and 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt. Cool to lukewarm 
and add to the sponge. Also add 3 
beaten eggs. Add about 6 cupfuls of 
flour gradually stirring to a stiff 
batter. Turn out on a floured sur- 
face and knead lightly to a very soft 
pliable dough. 

Cover and let rise until double in 
bulk, then roll out on a floured sur- 
face to about %-inch in thickness. 
Cut into about 4-inch rounds and 
place side by side in a greased pan. 
When very light, make a depression 
in the center of each roll with thé 
tips of the fingers and fill with cooked, 
sweetened prunes which have been 
seeded and drained. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven for 15 minutes. This same 
dough may _ [ Continued on page 4o 
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Beneath The Seal 


A Perfect Dinner 


By Ina B. Rowe 


Cs: IF only we could bottle up 


this cold weather and release it next 
July, when we would appreciate it!” 
We’ve often said this. Perhaps we 
can. At least we can accomplish 
something to help give that effect 
when hot weather comes. Since we 
have a hot fire anyway, right now is 
a fine time to do some of next sum- 
mer’s cooking. Then next July, a 
little quick work with the can open- 
er, a brief, hot flame in the liquid 
fuel range, and dinner will be ready. 
And what a dinner! What a succes- 
sion of good dinners! Hungarian 
| goulash—lamb or veal stew (dump- 
lings extra)—delicious meat pie, 
roast beef, or chicken: just from 
tapping our home-filled cans! 
There is no open season on can- 
ning. Containers which we filled last 
summer and have already emptied 
this fall are standing on the shelf, 
silently demanding meat and 
fowl. Filling them now has 
a three-way advantage. 
It saves this season’s 
surplus, it uses 
this season’s 
fuel, and it 
makes 
our 


canning equipment work just twice 
as hard, thus cutting its cost per unit 
of canned food squarely in two. 

Canning is enjoyable when the 
equipment is good, but of all things 
that can conspire to make the work 
difficult, uncertain, and unsatisfac- 
tory inevery way, hodgepodge equip- 
ment takes the prize. Put a dozen 
jars together, part of them pints, 
part quarts, and part two quarts, 
some with wide mouths and some 
with narrow; some with Mason tops, 
some with glass, and some with two- 
piece covers; rubbers with a tab on 
one side, a tab on both, or with no 
tab at all. Each and every jar must 
be handled carefully and even differ- 
ently from the one next to it. 


Now that’s too much work! At 

canning time we have enough special 

problems in sterilizing the food, 

cooking it properly, and sealing it 

against invasion of spoilage organ- 

isms. Why add more? Every type of 

jar mentioned is good, yet any one 

of them loses part of its excellence 

when it does not match the others 

in the cooker load. Uniformity makes 

for speed, certainty, and a more sat- 
isfactory product. 

Practically no one who has kept 

house for any length of time has only 

one kind of jar on her cellar 

shelves. They break and are 

replaced, and jars bought 

10 years ago have a sil- 

houette as different 

from today’s as 

your silhou- 

ette is dif- 

ferent 


yours of that time. But as the differ- 
ent jars and cans are opened and 
emptied, those of one kind may be 
stored with others like it, and enough 
of a similar kind put together for 
each load. At least, those which re- 
quire the same method of sealing 
may be grouped together. 


For meat canning we urge you al- 
ways to use the pressure cooker. The 
high heat assures safe canning. Prob- 
ably everyone who does much can- 
ning owns this useful appliance, and 
finds that it pays. Meat has been 
canned successfully in the hot water 
bath, the steam oven, or the heat- 
controlled oven, and if you have no 
pressure cooker perhaps it is better 
to take a chance with whichever of 
these others you have, rather than 
to let the product go to waste. You, 
yourself, must judge this. If all the 
necessary precautions are taken, 
such as absolute cleanliness, meticu- 
lous watching of time, thoro reheat- 
ing of the food when it is taken from 
the can, any of these methods can be 
followed with a fairly high percent- 
age of safety. 

The best thing to do is to get a bul- 
letin on home canning of meats and 
vegetables from Washington or, bet- 
ter yet, from your own state exten- 
sion division. Follow it as carefully 
as you would a road map when driv- 
ing thru an unknown country. We 
suggest the state extension bulletin 
rather than the one put out by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, because it treats your local 
problem of canning more specifically. 

For chunky foods like roast meat 
or fowl, wide-mouthed jars are very 

pular. And with reason. They 
oa an excellent entrance and exit, 

and can be filled, emptied, and 
cleansed with great ease. They 
come in all sizes, from the 

half gallon, even, in 

some makes, down 

to the half pint. 

Can’t [Con- 

tinued on 

page 

32 




















MARCHING in style keeps us on our toes. 
This month Miss Naomi James is leading in 
the march with a smart new frock chosen from 
Successful Farming’s spring fashions. She chose 
this design for her tailored dress to take those 
hurried steps from winter to spring. Her choice 
of material is perfect, since it is light in weight 
to wear beneath her winter coat and light in 
color to use for spring. Since she is a brunette, 
she chose a delicate green and has used brown 
for a contrasting trim. This dress—No. A1683 
—is designed for sizes 12 to 20 years and 30 to 
40 inches bust measure. There are many differ- 
ent collar and sleeve arrangements with this 
design which may be adapted to linen or a new 
silk print material. 

Another sure indication of the spring parade 
as well as prints, plaids, dots and stripes, are 
capes. The tall slim figures claim such a cape 
as shown in S-9568. It is | Continued on page 36 






@ What about those new spring * 
clothes? We have all sorts of AY 





new ideas for you and will 
Mfe be glad to help you plan : 


anything you need. Write to 
the Successful Stylist today 

































Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 15 cents each 
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A CHILD CAN SEE 





THE DIFFERENCE 
















ALL MY CLOTHES ARE SO 
SNOWY AND SMELL SO 
SWEET AND FRESH 
NOW MUMMY 










THATS BECAUSE 
I'M WASHING 

THEM A NEW 
WAY, BETTY — 













'M USING RINSO IN THE 
WASHING MACHINE NOW. 
REMEMBER ? — | SENT YOU 
FOR A BOX LAST MONDAY 
















OH, YES—THATS 
THE SOAP THE 
GROCER SAID 
EVERYBODY'S USING 




































(M NOT SURPRISED EVERYBODY'S USING IT! 
RINSO WASHES CLOTHES 4.0R 5 SHADES WHITER, 
AND IT'S SAFE EVEN FOR BABY'S FINEST 
COTTON DRESSES 





LOOK, MUMMY IT SAYS 
ON THE BOX TO USE 
IT FOR DISHES, TOO 
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Makers of 40 washers praise it 

















ABC Meadows 
American Beauty Mengel 
Apex | National 
Gutestenic se 
Bee-Vac One Minute 1 USE RINSO FOR 
Boss za Pr incess TUB WASHING. ,“__. 
Conlon ~~ ae IT SAVES Fgh 
Decker Savage y’ : 
Dexter Speed Queen SCRUBBING 
ree nd sreavenss 
of 
iedelae Universal ANO BOILING 
Gainaday Voss 
Fisag oy rena cat) 
orton S irlary Abbroved by 
= — Good Housekeeping 


Institute 

INSO soaks out dirt—saves scrub- 

R bing — clothes last longer. 

Gives lasting suds — even in hardest 

water. Great for washing dishes — 
milk cans, cream separators. 














The biggest-selling package soap in America | 





MEN NEVER CAME BACK UNTIL... SZ 





MR.CARR NEVER CALLED 
BUT ONCE. | WONDER WHY PLEASE 

MEN LOSE INTEREST DO, SIS. 
IN ME SO QUICKLY 


LATELY YOU'VE 
BECOME 
A LITTLE 

1 REALLY CARELESS... 











WANT TO ABOUT “B.0” 


, Fd SHALL |! SPEAK KNOW |1MEAN.WHY 


FRANKLY, DEAR ? NOT USE 
LIFEBUOY ?. 




















LIFEBUOY iS ; MARVELOUS 
FOR THE COMPLEXION, TOO! 


IFEBUOY lathers richly, abundantly, 





well into the face; then rinse. Do this nightly 









— watch your skin become clearer, fresher! 


Clean, fresh, vanishing as you rinse, Lifebuoy's 
whether the water is hard or soft,hot or _ pleasant, hygienic scent tells you this delight- 
cold. It cleanses deeply, rids pores of clog- _ ful toilet soap purifies pores, gives extra pro- 
ging waste. Massage this bland, creamy lather _ tection against “B.O.” (body odor). 


_ moana pa 


B.0. GONE-vomance comes 


THAT'S ALL RIGHT, 
NORA. MR. CARR 
AND AUNTIE 

ARE ENGAGED 


HOW FRESH AND 
CLEAN LIFEBUOY 








MAKES ME FEEL! 
NO CHANCE OF 
*B.0” NOW 


MAMA ,! SAW 
MR. CARR 
KISSING AUNTIE 












































Its very scent is different! 





Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 
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Machines 


Gains in the quality of 
implements are noted 


By J. Brownlee Davidson 
Agricultural Engineering Editor 











isnaiathee ago a manufacturer 
of a disk sharpener came into my 
office and explained that he was com- 
pelled to change his device because 
it would not satisfactorily sharpen 
the disks used in the new disk har- 
rows. The sharpener was of the type 
having a steel cutter which is pressed 
against the sides of the disks near 
the rim, as the disks are revolved by 
power while jacked up in a station- 
ary position, or while the disks re- 
volve in use. The cutter scrapes away 
the material from the sides of the 
disks producing a sharpened edge. 

The manufacturer found that the 
disks for the new disk harrows were 
being made of a grade of steel which 
could be heat treated and thereby 
were not only stronger but were also 
too hard to be sharpened by a steel 
cutter. To overcome the difficulty 
the manufacturer was proposing to 
substitute a block of abrasive for the 
cutter and thus produce a sharp edge 
by grinding the disks. 


THE manufacturer of the disk sharp- 


ener referred to,: has Jearned., what : 


many users of disk harrews have not, 
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Above: This tractor 
operated disk plow 
is now rotated by 
the power tckeoff 


A new light tractor 
offered for the first 
time this spring is 
shown at the left 


that is that the disk harrow has been 
greatly improved, altho the outward 
appearance of the implement has not 
been greatly changed. It will be 
recognized that the disks comprise 
the greater part of the machine and 
the ability of the disks to stay sharp 
and resist shocks is almost a direct 
measure of the value of the machine. 
What has happened in the case of the 
disk harrow has happened with all 
other farm machines. 


DurING the past year, together 
with two other agricultural engi- 
neers, Professor G. W. McCuen of 
Ohio State University and Professor 
R. U. Blasingame of Pennsylvania 
State College, I was requested to 
make a careful analytical study or 
review of the improvement in the 
quality of farm machines during the 
past 20 years, or to be more exact 
from 1910-14 to 1932. In making this 
study we were supplied with two 
samples each of twenty-five different 
machines, one sample made during 
the period 1910-14 and one in 1932. 
In- making the study we had the as- 
sistance of many_of the prominent 








engineers, economists, and account- 
ants in the farm equipment industry 
and were given access to all records. 
Laboratory tests of material and 
machine parts were made and results 
of tests on file were examined. 

One of the principal reasons why 
such an inquiry was made was to 
provide an appraisal of the improve- 
ments in machines to be used in con- 
junction with price indices prepared 
by certain government bureaus. Two 
different government bureaus sug- 
gested that such a study by impartial 
engineers should be made because it 
was obvious that machines had been 
improved and should not be classed 
as basic raw materials such as iron, 
copper, lumber, and so on. 


THE results of this inquiry are to be 
found in a printed report published 
by the American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers. The report gives 
full details of the changes observed. 
The methods used in evaluating the 
changes have been quite fully dis- 
cussed in the publications of the so- 
ciety. To make the findings usable 
the estimates of the value of the im- 
provements were reduced to an index 
number using the 1910-14 machines 
as the base of 100. The index figures 
arrived at for the 25 machines are as 
follows: 


PERCENT 
Is u's 4 os Syn anon a hom 17% 
AS oe Mee ae 165 
5 Sn Share 3 aid oe 14 
Farm engine (3-horsepower)...... 20 
Disk harrow hy ite eh wtie co oe 19 
Peg-tooth harrow............... 13 
Spring-tooth harrow............. 1 4¢ 
ES eee 155 
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( Continued on page 66 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


ANNOUNCES NEW 3-PLOW Tractor 


the McCORMICK-DEERING Model W-30 


S the great tide of power farming surges ahead 

again International Harvester provides the 3-plow 
field with this new tractor, the McCormick-Deering 
Model W-30. The engineers are proud of this fine 
product, and every new owner will be. 


The powerful W-30 is like a modern automobile 
in many particulars, but built for years of hard work 
in the field. Transmission and countershaft are 4a// 
bearing —the W-30 has 19 4a// bearings altogether. 
And there are 14 ro//er bearings, generous use of 
which, in the front axle,steering gear, steering knuckle 
pivots, and elsewhere, makes for ease of operation. 
Triple seals in the front wheels and special diaphragm 
oil seals in the rear axle give perfect protection against 
grit and dirt. Replaceable cylinders and hardened 
exhaust-valve seat inserts add to tractor life. 


The new W-30 is compact. Its turning radius is 
even shorter than in our own 2-plow McCormick- 
Deering 10-20! It handles as nimbly as an automo- 
i , we bile. Available with steel wheels or low-pressure 
Abuses Wlintiieiitiadibie Gnas \ | pneumatic tires. Ask the McCormick - Deering 

4 dealer about it. 


of A Century of Progress, Chicago, 
at the wheel of the New Model W-30. 


THE NEW McCORMICK-DEERING 0-12 


THE PICTURES BELOW WERE SNAPPED AT KING FARMS CO. 
This interesting farm enterprise at Morrisville, Pa., uses a large stock of 
McCormick-Deering equipment in its 2400-acre operations. These 
scenes show both regular McCormick-Deering and Farmall tractors 
with fast-working tillage outfits. Note the beautiful example of 4-row 
cultivation in the view below. Such Farmall work is a delight to the eye 
of every farmer interested in corn, cotton, or other row-crop farming. 
You are now coming to the spring plowing, tillage, sowing, and 
planting operations of a more 
Photographs below from FORTUNE, by Aikins, N.Y promising year. The McCor- 
mick- Deering dealer is a/ways 
at your service tor repair, re- 
placement, and advice about 
new equipment. 




















The McCormick-Deering O-12 is a tractor that is especially de- 
signed to meet the needs of orchard and vineyard owners and open- 
field farmers requiring a light-weight, compact, low-priced tractor 

Below: These men make a to pull a 16-in. or two 10-in. plow bottoms and other tools of pro- 
ale ae wey a portionate size. The O-12 is equipped with big, soft, low-pressure 
mick-Deering Power Equip- _ tires for maximum traction in loose soil. Its transmission provides 2" 


ment at King Farms Co., t , i h speeds 
. oOo 1044 miles per hour speeds, 
Morrisville, Pa. Left to right: ° P F 


Karl C. King, Jack Cryer, This same type of tractor is available also as the W-12, for gen- 
a. SS oe eral farming. The W-12 is usually equipped with steel wheels, 
but can also be had with low-pressure tires, Transmission range 

2¥ to 44 miles per hour. These small tractors will provide 
all the power needed on many farms, at a great saving in 







original cost and operating expense. 


ACME phote 


At Right: CARL SCHOGER, OF 
PLAINFIELD, ILL., retained the 
championship last fall in the 56th 
Annual Wheatland Plowing Match, 
held near Plainfield, Ill.— and he did 
it with the McCormick-Deering Farm- 
all and Little Genius Plow. Farmalls 
are now made in three sizes, 1, 2, and 
3-plow. The dealer will demonstrate 
to suit your convenience. Get in 
touch with him early. 
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By L. S. Goode 


Pleas it is, garden time again! 
True enough, it’s not yet planting 
time, but at least it is planning time. 
Today, as I write this, the ground is 
white, and the snow is getting deep- 
er, hour by hour. Drifts are piling 
higher in the corners of the garden 
and along the fence rows, and that 
is fine. Last year we had only two- 
thirds the normal rainfall, and all 
this snow now falling means more 
moisture for the thirsty soil. In the 
meantime, two brightly colored seed 
catalogs arrived this morning. They 
inspired me to dig up a dozen of the 
catalogs from last year and the year 
before. And right then I started to 
plan what and when to plant in my 
garden this year. 

There was a time when I brought 
home from town a few seeds at a 
time, bought more or less hit or miss 
from the brightly colored display in 
the stores, but some years the green 
beans were stringy or poorly fla- 
vored, and the beets were pale and 
anemic-looking when they were put 
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Garden Planning 


on the table. The lettuce was some- 
times bitter and the peas did not al- 
ways fill their pods. Sometimes the 
sweet corn failed us, and it was two 
or three weeks before we could get 
any more sweet corn from our gar- 
den, right when we should have been 
having the very most from it. Im- 
portant as the garden was in provid- 
ing the best there is of things to eat, 
careless planning or no planning at 
all was simply costing us a big pro- 
portion of the possible usefulness of 
our garden. This started something. 


AFTER all, it took as much real 
work to take care of beans that made 
vines only as it did to take care of 
beans that produced a supply for the 
table. So when an extra good success 
was chalked up with a planting of 
Kentucky Wonder pole beans one 
year, that was put down as one thing 
to plant by all means each year, un- 
til by some chance we might find a 
better variety to replace the old one. 

Then there were tomatoes, those 
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Upper left. A carrot 
“without a_ heart’ 





Left. Long rows short- 
en the cultivation jobs 


Above. How easy to 
pick beans like these! 


lime 


marvelous tomatoes of one year 
which were never found again; the 
packet of seed did its duty, but I for- 
got the name for I made no note of 
it. But I am satisfied with the va- 
riety that will be planted this year, 
a new one resistant to wilt and pro- 
ductive and good in both looks and 
flavor, as proved last year, and so 
with other kinds of vegetables. 

Why, even in the business of 
gathering a mess of beans planning 
may save considerable time. How? 
I'll tell you. Some varieties of bush 
beans produce whole clusters of 
beans all about the same size and 
same degree of maturity at a time. 
Such a variety produces its crop so 
that you can almost gather into the 
hand at one grasp enough beans for 
one member of the family. A few 
quick grasps and bean picking is 
done for the day. 

And right now when I am plan- 
ning my 1934 garden, tens of thou- 
sands of others on farms all over the 
country are | Continued on page 72 
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They have that GRIP 
it takes to get along 

















ALL- - 
WEATHER 


Most treacherous driving and hauling 
month of the year, this changeable March. 

Ice-coated roads one day; slippery with 
mud and slush the next. 

You need tires that bite down, grip hard 
and get along. 

You need such a tire as 8,400 sepa- 
rate tests proved 
the Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread to 
be—capable of stop- 
ping your car 77% 


quicker than smooth 














Work faster, ride easier on 


rubber—and quicker 
soft ground or highway 


than any other tire. 
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ALL-WEATHER PATHFINDER 


TRUCK 


That’s the sure-footed holding power to 
keep your car safely on the road, or get 
your truckload through to market. 

Put on new Goodyears now while 
prices are still low — while roads are 
still so wet and cool. 

You can have two months’ use out of 


your tires and yet go 





into the hot season 
with your Goodyears 
almost as good as 


new. This way you 





save both your tires 


In every power-transmission 
duty, Goodyear Klingtite is 
“the best help on the farm” 


and your money. 


Isn’t it wise to do so? 
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Poultry helped Cromer thru 


By F. M. Chase 


Trying 


Years 





W. BUCKEYE 


farmers can scarcely 
compete in the pro- 
duction of grain with 
our neighbors farther 
west,” said Horace C. 
Cromer. ““We must en- 
gage in a more inten- 
sive type of agriculture. 
It is also necessary to 
shape our activities 
more closely to our in- 
dividual situations 
and opportunities. We 
can’t all produce the 
same crops and get 
away with it.” 

For Cromer, who 
operates I$1 acres in 
Miami County, Ohio, 
this adjustment to cir- 
cumstance includes 
the raising of a thou- 
sand chickens each 
year. He also milks 
about a dozen cows, 
retailing the milk in 
the small town near 
which he lives. Be- 
sides these, he raises a 
few hogs and, tho not 
in a section especially 
devoted to potatoes, 











he raises about ten 
acres of this crop each 
year. 

The combination is 
one that has worked 
out quite satisfactori- 
ly. It provides a year-round income 
from two sources, eggs and milk, 
while for all the products there is a 
good local outlet. The labor require- 
ments are also well distributed thru 
the year. 

It was in 1926 that poultry really 
began to count on Village View 
Farm. Previously the Cromers had 
only a mixed flock to which they 
gave no special attention. Early in 
that year, however, Horace told his 
wife that if she would get rid of all 
the old birds he would see what 
could be done with a good flock. To 
start it he bought a thousand well- 
bred White Leghorn chicks. 

During their first year of laying, 
the pullets from these chicks pro- 
duced an average of 176 eggs. The 
birds hatched from their eggs also 
gave a good account of themselves 
the next year. These results thoroly 
convinced Cromer that chickens had 
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Cromer is shown above with some of his layers. 
The farm home is always kept neat and attractive 


a definite and important place in his 
farming operations. In 1928 he in- 
vested $1,600 in a_ well-designed 
poultry house, brooder houses, and 
other necessary equipment. The lay- 
ing house, which measures 25 feet by 
60, consists of two units of the Ohio- 
type building developed at the state 
university. 

The chickens responded to their 
owner’s faith in them by promptly 
paying for this expenditure. For the 
three years immediately following, 
the net return on the investment in 
the poultry averaged 50 percent. 
Cromer specializes on a strain of 
large-type White Leghorns. Sires of 
this strain, obtained from the breed- 
er who also hatches his eggs for him, 
are used from year to year. Close 
culling of the layers further insures 
vigorous chicks of the type selected. 

The chicks are hatched and 
brought home early in March. At 


first they are kept in 
a small building, for- 
merly a shop, which is 
wallboarded inside 
and heated by a stove. 
Here they are warmer 
and can be attended 
more conveniently 
than if in the brooders. 
When about three 
weeks old they go into 
the brooder houses on 
the range, where they 
remain until sold as 
broilers or are put into 
the laying house. The 
broilers are sold as 
soon as the market 
will take them, or when 
weighing about two 
pounds apiece. 

The brooder houses, 
which are moved to 
new locations each 
season, stand on blue- 
grass pasture. Variety 
in the range is pro- 
vided by a patch of al- 
falfa in the same field. 

For growing the 
chicks a ration consist- 
ing of 70o pounds of 
corn meal, 200 pounds 
of middlings, 50 
pounds of meatscrap, 
20 pounds of bone- 
meal, and 10 pounds 
of salt is fed. While 
the chicks are small, 
from 10 to 15 percent of dry milk or 
dry buttermilk is added. This, how- 
ever, is gradually cut down, depend- 
ing upon the condition of the birds. 
It is eliminated entirely after they 
are six weeks old. 

Contrary to the aim of many poul- 
trymen, Cromer does not strive for 

early egg production. Instead of a 
few more eggs in August and Sep- 
tember, he would rather have his 
pullets acquire good size before get- 
ting into the strain of heavy laying. 
To this end he allows his growing 
birds cracked corn and wheat in ad- 
dition to the foregoing mixture. His 
idea in this is to reduce the relative 
protein content of their ration and 
so slow up their sexual development. 

As there is no hurry about getting 
eggs the pullets do not go into the 
laying house until late in September. 
At this time each of the birds get a 
worm capsule, | Continued on page 67 
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CHEVROLET ANNOUNCES 
a pevelulu new Ane of 
roots 


Bigger, huskier models feature an entirely new engine, 
giving more power on less fuel than ever! 


Pcnevaoter | You farm owners, who 

play such a big part in 
making Chevrolet trucks the fast- 
est-selling in the world, are going 
to be really excited about the 1934 
models, now on display. Because 
Chevrolet engineers have produced 
an improvement that makes Chev- 
rolet farm trucks different from any 
other trucks on the market. It’s 
the Blue-Flame engine, the first 
really great truck improvement in 
years. Here are the remarkable 
facts: The new Chevrolet trucks 


are bigger, huskier, and heavier all 
the way ‘round. They develop 
more power and higher speed. Yet 
the tried and proved Chevrolet 
engine, due to the Blue-Flame 
engine head, operates on less fuel 
than ever—and that means the low- 
est operating cost in the farm-truck 
field. And here’s more good news 
to match that: Chevrolet prices 
are far and away the lowest at 
which trucks combining such power, 
speed, capacity and economy have 
ever been sold! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


THEN SEE THE TRUCKS 
e 


Blue-Flame Engine 
Bigger Bodies 
Heavier Frames 
Stronger Brakes 
Better Cooling 
Huskier Transmissions 
and Rear Axles 
Stabilized Front End 

Finer Cabs 


Low delivered prices and 
easy G.M.A.C. terms 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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Missouri Farmers Control 








Their rewards for battling Bang’s disease are bigger 


calf crops and increased profits. Others can do as well 


By A. M. Mc Capes, D.V. M. 


4 MAY of 1933, 19 Missouri dairy 
herds were accredited as free of 
Bang’s disease, or contagious abor- 
tion. The following October these 
herds were all retested and since all 
were again found to be free of the 
disease they were reaccredited. These 
herds contained 1,270 animals. Oth- 
er herds have been accredited since 
the work was started. The results 
indicate definitely that the control 
of Bang’s disease by blood testing, 
sanitation, and the elimination of in- 
fected animals is practical in well- 
managed herds. 

This plan of accreditation was pre- 
ceded by nearly 20 years of experi- 
mental work with Bang’s disease at 
the Missouri Experiment Station 
and by an active campaign for two 
years in helping the dairymen of the 
state to understand the nature of 
the disease. Field demonstrations 
were held in 50 counties in represent- 
ative dairy sections in which it was 
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shown that the control of Bang’s dis- 
ease is feasible and profitable. 

In these demonstrations a number 
of important points which must be 
understood in order to attack the 
disease intelligently were empha- 
sized. The disease is caused by an 
organism known as B. abortus Bang. 
The infected cow or heifer is the 
source of infection for other animals. 
The agglutination or blood test is a 
reliable method of detecting in- 
fected animals. The pregnant cow or 
heifer is the most susceptible animal 
to infection. The disease is ndét in- 
herited by the calf from its dam. 


Lc ICAL veterinarians and county 
agents cooperated in carrying out 
this program. They established con- 
tact with herd owners who wanted 
to eliminate the disease and helped 
to collect blood samples as well as to 
disseminate information. This co- 
operation on the part of good local 























After blood testing 
the herd and iso- 
lating the reactors a 
thoro cleanup is 
always neccessary 


veterinarians was important. In 
many cases they were able to clear 
up situations which might otherwise 
have caused trouble later. 

In carrying out this plan for the 
control of Bang’s disease, eight steps 
were found by the Missouri cooper- 
ators to be necessary. 

(1) Blood samples were obtained 
from all animals over six months of 
age in the herd. These blood samples 
were tested in a reliable laboratory. 

(2) All animals that reacted to the 
test were removed from the herds. 

(3) Reactors were sold to the 
butcher, or segregated from the rest 
of the herd in separate pastures and 
barns. The reacting animals were 
held in quarantine and any contact 
between them or their discharges 
and clean stock was prevented. 

(4) After removal of the infected 
animals, the stables were cleaned 
and disinfected. All manure and ac- 
cumulated litter was removed, and 
the floors, walls, mangers, and stan- 
chions scrubbed with doiling hot lye 
solution. A thoro cleaning of the 
barns was followed by a liberal ap- 
plication of 2 percent cresol com- 
pound liquor, or other efficient coal- 
tar products to the floors, walls, 
mangers, and stanchions. Manure 
was hauled to the fields and plowed 
under. The manure and stable litter 
was so | Continued on page 50 
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. . this is sound advice, as every good farmer will tell you 


“Use collar pads to prevent galls 
and sore shoulders” 








W. H. King, Route 
7, Waterloo, Iowa. 
“Collar Pads absorb 
perspiration and 
keep the horse’s shoulders cooler and 
cleaner — an important point in keep- 
ing shoulders in good condition.” 








Frank W. Harting, 
Kane County, Illh- 
nois. “‘Jt's cheaper 
to keep a collar and 
a pad than to keep two collars for each 
horse, and I don’t have any trouble pre- 
venting sore shoulders on my horses." 


a 


E. M. Poirot, 
Lawrence County, 
Missouri. ‘A collar 
pad distributes the 
lraft over the shoulder more evenly be- 
1use tt ts Soft and sets to the horse's 
houlder more readily than a collar, 
pecially one that has become hard.” 








Andrew Blakstad, 
Route 1, Zumbrota, 
Minnesota. “Jn ad- 
dition to saving my 
wses’ shoulders, collar pads save me 
the time and trouble of having to oil my 
ars, whi h would otherwise dry out 

ry quickly,’ 





























M. H. White, Olive 
Branch, De Soto 
County, Mississippi. 
“By using pads 
figure that I get at least 20 per cent 
more work from my mules than I other- 
wise would. Collar pads keep my mules 
from having sore shoulders.”" 


Grover C. Bowen, 
Route 1, Hillsboro, 
Texas. “By always 
keeping pads for my 


teams I am assured of snug-fitting 
collars and no sore shoulders." 


a 
@) 

Howard Peterson, 

Oakland, Burt 


“One of our teams of 
Percherons had always been troubled 
with sore shoulders uniil last spring 
when we started using collar pads at 
the beginning of the season and they 
came through without a scratch.”’ 


@ 


Morgan S. Myers, 
Barnerville, New 
York, “As the horse 
works off weight in 
the spring, the collar gets more and 
more loose and will certainly chafe his 
shoulders if collar pads are not used to 
take up the excess play.” 


County, Nebraska. 


Your most economical source of power is the 
horse or mule. You raise them, you feed them 
off the re ane require no cash money. 





OUR horses and mules work no better than their 
shoulders. So, keep those shoulders in good condi- 
tion. Protect them with Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads. 
. eliminate the rubbing which 
causes galls and sore shoulders . . . absorb sweat . 
They enable your horses to pull better 


They make collars fit . . 


save collars. 

Identify genuine Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads by 
the Tapatco Trade Mark stamped on every pad. 
Then you'll know that you're getting the best pad 
possible, whether filled with regular stuffing or genuine 
deer hair .. . pads that fit because cut from patterns 


proved by more than fifty years’ experience. 


Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads are made from first 
quality, fast-color drill. The stuffing is specially proc- 
essed and evenly distributed. The hooks are rust- 
proofed and securely fastened on with wire staple and 
felt washer attachment, a special Tapatco development. 


Every animal you work deserves 

a Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pad, bet- 

ter still, two pads for each animal. 

Used alternately they'll last longer 
and have a chance to dry out. 
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HORSE COLLAR PADS. 





Animals;”’ 


A valuable, authoritative 48-page booklet 
headings are ‘‘The Value of Horses as against Tractors; 
with diagrams; 
“Care of the Mule; 


mals;”’ ‘‘The Horse and Mule as a Farm Crop; 
and helpful, Profusely illustrated. Sent FREE with coupon. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Booklet 
**Make More Money with Horses and Mules” 


. written by experts. Chapter 


‘Multiple Hitches” 


“Taking care of the Horse for Most Efficient Results;"’ 


" “Using Land Taken Out of Production to Feed Work 
“Practical Methods of Reducing Costs of Keeping Work Ani- 
”* and others equally valuable 






THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 


Dept. 95, Greenfield, Ohio 


Please send me your FREE Booklet: ““Make More 


Money with Horses and Mules.’ 


Name 


Address......... 


City 


SuccESSFUL FARMING, 


State 


March, 1934 
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The Icebox Interlude 


really in love they don’t wanna lot of 
excuses not to get married so they don’t 
think of em. Maybe you don’t really 
love me, Lindie?” His eyes were hurt 
and accusing. 

“Oh, Jimmy, I do!” 

“Then we'll do it. We'll elope,” 
said firmly. 

Last nights’ tremendous de- 
cisions had shaped themselves 
as easily as that! And here it 
was Friday—+the day. Their re- 
spective parents were inno- 
cently planning a joint holiday 
drive out to the new country 
club for lunch and eighteen 
holes of golf. They would take 
the Watson’s touring car and 
that would leave the Dale’s 
sedan for her and Jimmy. 

At last repose in bed became 
unbearable. Lindie tossed aside 
the covers and leaped to the 
window. 

Pale gold flickered thru the 
trees and, above, the sky was 
gently deepening into cloudless 
blue. Her heart throbbed. She 
clasped her hands against her 
breast and faced the long mir- 
ror on the closet door. She ex- 
perimented with several differ- 
ent expressions and finally de- 
cided upon one with lifted 
brows. It was more soulful, 
somehow. 


he had 


BreakFAsT was early that 
morning. In the sunlit dining- 
room Mrs. Dale was helping 
herself to wafHes when her 
daughter put in an appearance. 
“Oh, good morning, dear,” 
she said cheerily. “I was just 
thinking about you. I’ve told 
Nora that she might take the 
day off. Soif Emma Lou doesn’t 
ask you to lunch, you’ll have to 
have it down town. But you'll 
like that, won’t you dear?” 

What Lindie liked hearing 
was that Nora would be absent 
for the day. Big, black Nora, forever 
shuffling about in shabby slippers, had an 
irritating way of regarding her as a mere 
child, and when A elder Dales were 
away she assumed an aggressive watch- 
fulness over Lindie and her affairs. She 
and Jimmy had considered Nora the only 
possible remaining menace to their plans. 

She slid into her seat. The screen door 
banged as her father, round and jolly 
with thinning blond hair, came in from 
the terrace. 

“Hello, daughter,” he cried good na- 
turedly, and then, as he took his place at 
the head of the table, ““Say, Lindie, be- 
fore I forget. I just left the car around at 
the service station. Jake’s bringing it 
back about three and I told him you’d 
let him in the garage.” 

His daughter’s spirits took a dizzy 
nose dive. 

“Isn’t the car going to be here?” She 
couldn’t half hide the sick disappoint- 
ment in her voice. 


Mrs. DALE eyed her sharply. “You 


weren't planning to drive the car, Rosa- 


lind? I hope you remember what your 
father said would happen if you drove 
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alone before you were old enough for a 
license.” 

“Oh, mother!” 

“Now, mother,” put in Mr. Dale, re- 
proachfully, “‘Lindie can be trusted. 
Anybody’d think to hear you talk some- 
times that she wasn’t almost sixteen.” 

Mrs. Dale sighed. Lindie sent her fath- 


+ Rain + 


Rain is a lovely, singing thing 
That makes a song within the heart; 
A hallelujah chorus when 


A drought is long and the first drops start. 


It is a glad song when the land 
Is plowed and seeded in the Spring: 
A little silver song that runs 


To give the world its offering. 


It is a mad song when the creeks 
Are out of bounds and bridges fail; 
When corn is battered and grain is crushed 


As rain is crystaled into hail. 


But Oh, the song it sings the best 
In its sweet, gentle passing by, 
Is rain upon the roof at night— 


A soothing, singing lullaby. 


—GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


er a grateful glance. Her heart resumed a 
fairly normal beat. She felt as if she had 
been jerked back from the edge of a 
precipice. 


AFTER breakfast when the last bit of 
adult equipment was stowed in the Wat- 
son car and she realized she might not see 
her departing parents for days, she fell 
a prey to sudden pains and wished she 
could think of something, oh, just any- 
thing to delay them a little. 

““Now don’t be lonesome.” Her mother 
waved and smiled. 

“Cheer up that son of mine,” Mr, 
Watson called merrily. “He’s been 
mooning around like a young calf all 
morning.” 

She suffered indignation at this igno- 
minious description of her husband-to- 
be. But she let it pass and as the car 
backed down the driveway a wave of 
tenderness for the four grown-ups swept 
over her. Poor dear stupid people! If 
they only knew! If they only knew! 
They wouldn’t be grinning and making 
silly jokes and acting as if a day of golf 
were the most tremendously important 
thing in the world. She felt vastly su- 


| Continued from page 1; 


perior in wisdom and experience to an) 
one of them. It seemed terrible to run 
off and leave them to their own inept 
devices for happiness. She almost want: 
to cry. 

But the car disappeared down thx 
elm-shaded street and then she thought 
about Jimmy. Jimmy! She pressed her 

hands against her heart and 
fled into the house. 

She climbed half way to th: 
second floor, listening intently 
to make certain that the shut 
fling sounds she heard wer 
Nora up in her attic room pre- 
paring for her aay’s outing and 
not Nora fussing around with- 
in earshot. Then she retreated 
stealthily to the telephone un- 
der the stairs and called Jimmy. 


Ar FIRST -he was a littl: 
taken aback at the awful news 
that the car wouldn’t be read) 
for flight until three, but his 
spirits rallied gallantly again. 

“We should worry! They 
won’t be back until six any 
way. That'll give us three hours 
start. But why not call Jake 
and make up something to get 
him to hurry and I’ll be over 
and wait for it with you.” 

“All right.” 

An awkward silence. 

“Love me?” he whispered. 

Her heart crowded into her 
throat. “Oh, yes!” 

“Scared?” 

“IT guess—not.” 

“Catch this.” A raucous 
smack came over the wire. 

When Jimmy hung up she 
called the service station. Jake 
might be able to deliver the car 
by two-thirty but he couldn’t 
promise. 

Lindie sighed resignedly and 
went up to her room. She didn’t 
want to pack until Nora had 
gone. Nora would poke her head 
in the door to say goodbye and 
if she found it locked she would certainly 
be suspicious. Nora was probably the 
most suspicious mortal in Christendom. 

She rested her elbows on the bureau, 
cupped her pert, pointed little chin in her 
hands, made a critical survey of the 
image in the glass and found it gratify 
ing. She had worn a white sports dress, 
which seemed appropriate in color to the 
occasion. She decided that all in all she 
looked very alluring and womanly. 


lr WAS noon when Nora’s black face 
peered in at her. 

“‘Lan’s sake, Miss Lindie, wassa sense 
in stickin’ aroun’ de house on a nice day 
lak dis? Run along out in de sunshine; 
chile.” 

“Have a nice time, Nora,” 
with restrained cordiality. 

She watched from her parents’ room 
at the front of the house until Nora’s 
bulky form had plodded out of sight in 
the direction of the bus line, then she 
flew into frenzied activity. She dragged 
her suitcases down from the attic store- 
room, dusted them off, and began pack 
ing clothes into them. 

It was almost two o’clock when a peb- 


she said 
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| She only nodded. He brought his hand 


§ quet of yellow roses at her. 





ble struck against her window. Her heart 
thumping llamar. she looked down 
into the back yard to Jimmy. 

The sunlight revealed him all very 
neat and freshly scrubbed in his meticu- 
lous white flannels and blue serge coat. 
He stood with his face lifted to her, his 
eyes dumbly adoring and eager, his 
hands behind his back. He appeared 
darkly handsome to Lindie with his 
brown hair that waved just enough not 
to be stringy, his deep even tan, and 
his long, long legs. Looking down on him 


E like that, she thought he seemed bigger 


than ever. If he had gone to Williams he 
would surely have played on the football 
team and she would wear his fraternity 

in and go to proms with him. The girls 
at school would simply die of envy. But, 
she guessed, with a wistful sigh, that 
marrying him would be even better than 
that. 


SHE called out that she would let him 


in the back door—the front one was 


} rather exposed to the prying eyes of 


neighbors. She ran downstairs and thru 
the neat blue and yellow kitchen to the 
back stoop. 

It gave her a strange fright to see his 
mannish suitcase reposing casually on 
the steps. He caught her hand in one of 
his and kept the other guardedly be- 
hind him. His eyes shone into hers. 

“Lindie,” he faltered awkwardly. 
“You—you look like an angel—all white 
and gold and shining. Happy?” 

A quick flood of emotion choked her. 


from behind his back and thrust a bou- 


“For you,” he said. He seemed to be 


having trouble with something in his | 


throat but his voice was huskily proud. 
“T picked em. Your—your bridal bou- 
quet, Lindie.” 

She hugged them close and buried her 
nose in them. “Oh, Jimmy!” she 
breathed, quite incapable of greater elo- 
quence. 


THEY sat down on the top step. He 
captured one of her hands again. Jimmy 
looked down on the shining gold head, 

gulped a little and became protective. 

“ll bet you haven’t had any lunch.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t eat. I simply couldn’t 
eat,” she assured him. “It'd seem silly— 
iting.” 

‘Me either,” he agreed solemnly. 

They gazed off into the tree tops, where 

‘aves danced and sang in the sun. After 
a moment Jimmy announced, “I broke 
my bank. I’ve got twenty-nine dollars. 
| was saving for a second-hand Ford next 
summer. fon said he could get me one 
for fifty. I was going to paint it yellow,” 
he said a little regretfully. 

“T’ve got ten dollars,” said Lindie. 

“I’ve planned everything,” he went 
on. “We'll run up to Canada for our 
honeymoon and then we'll come back 
here and I can get a job with Jake— 
where I can learn all about motors. We'll 
save lots of money for a while so’s I can 

iy off and invent an engine all my own 
ke Ford and Chrysler did.” 

Silence while their minds dwelt upon 
their rosy prospects. 

“T guess we'll have to lie about our 
ages.” Jimmy said. “But anybody’d be- 








lieve us. I mean we look older on account 
of being in love and not being silly like a 
lot of young people. Look at Emma Lou 

and Dick Warrens[ Continued on page 70 | | 
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BRIDES... vecause 


they made themselves lovelier 





Mrs. William 
Walsh, recent 
bride, of Rich- 
mond Hill, L. 1. 


3 





than other girls 


wr; 












Mrs. Richard 
McAdow, of 
New York City, 

a bride of last Sep- 
tember. 


Fistiywosds beauty secret wins again! 


Here is proof positive t 
with a radiantly lovely 
always wins in the game 


hat the girl 
complexion 
of hearts! 


These two girls realized how im- 
perative a really lovely skin is. They 
adopted Hollywood’s famous com- 


plexion care. 

Mrs. McAdow says: 
screen stars say that a7) 
girl can win greater 
loveliness with Lux 
Toilet Soap, I felt I 
owed it to myself to 
follow their advice. 


yo 


lovely M.G.M. star, 


like 9 out of 10 other Hollywood 
stars, uses Lux Toilet Soap. 
**Lux Toilet Soap is 
magic for the skin! [ use it 
faithfully, for it keeps my 
complexion velvety smooth, 


She says: 


clear and fresh!"’ 


“When the 










For EVERY ‘Type of Skin... 





I'll never use any other beauty care.” 

Mrs. Walsh says: “It’s so significant 
to me that so many Hollywood actress- 
es use Lux Toilet Soap that now I use it 
to keep my skin exquisitely lovely.” 

The charm ofa complexion men ad- 
mire can be yours. Start today to use fra- 
gtant, white Lux Toilet Soap regularly. 


Scientists Explain: 


“Skin grows old-looking through the 
gradual loss of certain elements Nature 
puts in skin to keep it youthful. Gentle 
Lux Toilet Soap, so readily soluble, 
actually contains such precious ele- 
ments—checks their lossfrom theskin.”’ 
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Feed to Insure the 


Speediest, Most 


Economical Trip 
fromBirthto Market 


cet ALONG Little Pig 


By E. F. Ferrin, Minnesota Experiment Station 


DWsecs pigs start with the pos- 


sibility of reaching the September or 


October market weighing 225 pounds. 
Hurrying the pigs along to this mar- 
ket is important for three reasons. 
First, the market is usually 60 to 75 
cents a hundred pounds higher at 
that time than during the late fall 
and winter months. Second, if hur- 
ried along, a good thrifty pig will 
make this growth on the equivalent 
of 16 bushels of corn. Hogs put on 
gains more economically if they are 
finished rapidly and at an early age. 
And third, while market forecasting 
is extra hazardous, indications point 


to a demand for that type of hog 


which can be finished at a weight of 
about 225 pounds. 

When the baby pig enters the 
world he is confronted by four arch 
enemies—worms, necro, thumps, 
and scours. The first two are due to 
infestations which usually are found 
in lots and pastures where hogs have 
run the previous year. It should 
hardly be necessary to remind any 
hog raiser of the McLean County 
demonstration of clean ground for 
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SuccESSFUL FARMING, 


pigs. This demonstration has been 
repeated thousands of times, until 
there is no longer any question of the 
importance of confining pigs to clean 
yards and pens until clean pasture is 
available. They are thus protected 
from infestation by round worms, 
and of “necro.” 


THE other two important enemies 
of pig health are due to faulty nutri- 
tion and are overcome by proper 
feeding. Many middle-aged men and 
women, too, will remember when 
they were children that their fathers 
gave them a few pennies each day to 
go into the hog yards and chase the 
little pigs so they would get exer- 
cise. It was generally believed then 
that early pigs became affected with 
thumps because they did not get 
sufficient exercise during the cold 
days of early spring. Hog raisers still 
recognize the need of exercise for 
their pigs and provide space in sun- 
lit alley ways or in sunny lots where 
they can get it. There is probably 
some truth in the belief that exercise 
tends to prevent thumps, but re- 


search work during recent years has 
proved conclusively that the trouble 
is really anemia or a lack of iron in 
the blood. 

This condition is now prevented 
by two practical methods. By the 
time the pig is a week old he will 
root and eat enough dirt to prevent 
serious cases of anemia. Such dirt 
or sod must, of course, come from 
ground where hogs have not pre- 

viously been kept. Many leading hog 
raisers increase the natural iron in 
such soil by sprinkling it with a so- 
lution of copperas (iron sulphate). 
One pound pe peenien dissolved in 
three quarts of water makes an effec- 
tive solution. The copperas solution 
may also be swabbed upon the udder 
of the sow daily. 


Sc JURS retard the growth of a 
litter but do not usually cause heavy 
death losses. There are several rea- 
sons why pigs are affected with this 
condition but perhaps the primary 
ones are overeating, and wet pens. 
“Spare the feed and save the pigs,” 
is a good rule to follow in feeding a 
sow the first two weeks after she far- 
rows. Bulky feeds are most suitable 
during this time because they are 
laxative and do not overload the 
sow’s diges- [ Continued on page 58 
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Drain Winter-worn Oil Now! 
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MICROPHOTO OF YOUR OIL IN : ra 


JANUARY 








MICROPHOTO OF YOUR OIL IN 
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hill with clean Mobiloil! 


Study the microphotos above, taken 
from actual crankcase drainings. Find Your Car in the 1934. Mobiloil Chart 





















They tell you the truth—winter- Make and Model |1934/*33| °32/|*31/°30 Make and Model /1934/'33 |*32|*31|°30 
worn oil cannot lubricate! And add- 





h . 3 . AUBURN (6-cyl.) . . .| AF |—|—|—|AF | LAFAYETTE .. . .| AF/—|—|—|— 
ing fresh clean oil to that dirty oil | AUBURN (8-and12-cyl.)| BB |BB| BB|BB/BB | LASALLE . . . . .| AF |BB/BB| BB| BB 
is wasting your money. BUICK, . ... . .| AF |AF|BB|BB/BB | LINCOLN ... . .| BB|BB) BB/ BB| BB 
Deskin wieterwteca al cut ncw! CADILLAC . . . . .| BB |BB|BB|BB/|BB | NASH (Models10-90, .| BB |BB/| BB; — | — 
* ° PL ee CHEVROLET ....}| A |A|A | AF] AF 11-90, Ambassador 8) 
Find your car in the Mobiloil Chart | cupysuer (70,77, m-| AF |AF|AF| BB| BB | NASH(490SeriesTwinlg} — | — | BB| BB| BB 
at the right. Have the recommended | peri#! 80 and 8-cyl.) enecagieas aay ey 
ile i ‘ CHRYSLER, . . ..| AF JAF [AF |AF| AF NASH (All Other Models) | AF | AF AF | AF| AF 
grade of Mobiloil put in. (All Other Models) OLDSMOBILE. . . .| AF |AF | AF| AF| AF 
With that grade of Mobiloil you | pesoTo ... . .| AF |AF|AF/AF|AF | PACKARD . . . . .| AF |AF/ AF/ AF| AF 


DODGE . .... .| AF |AF|AF|AF| AF | PIERCE-ARROW., . .| AF |AF| AF/| AF| AF 
; - FORD. ......| AF |AF|AF|AF|AF | PLYMOUTH . . . .| AF |AF| AF| AF/ AF 
' a 2 ; 
oil that can take any kind of pun FRANKLIN. . . . .| BB hex BB|BB| BB | PONTIAC . . . . .| AF |AF| AF| AF| AF 
ishment. Toughened and tested to | crawaM. .... .| BB|BB|BB|BB/ BB | REO .......| A | A| AP AF| AF 
“ . . + » | > ° . = r ~ >a 5 . ~ . ~ 
fight heat and wear in your engine, HUDSON, . .. . .| AF |AF|AF|AF| AF STUDEBAKER, . . .| AF |AF| AF| AF| AF 


nae Ca : HUPMOBILE . . . .| AF |AF|BB/|BB| BB | TERRAPLANE (Essex) | AF |AF/ AF/ AF/ AF 
Mobiloil always stands up. | / 
~ ’ 


get not only the right oil, but an 
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@m SOCONY-VACUUM CORPORATION 
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| a. 
} ~| AND FOR COMPLETE SMOOTH PERFORMANCE... MOBILGAS! 
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Bald RADIO 


Pp pw 


great radios 
so» four great values 


SING either the new type “Air Cell” bat- 
U tery—or other battery power —these 
latest model Atwater Kents are unexcelled 
for quality—or for value. They give TRUTH- 
FUL reproduction to every broadcast... and 
continue to do so through YEARS of trouble- 
free service. 

The quality of performance varies, of 
course, as their prices. But each set is made 
with the same precision workmanship, the 
same careful construction of every hidden 
part, that has made Atwater Kent Radios 
famous for dependability since the beginning 
of radio history. Remember: the only way to 
get a radio as good as an Atwater Kent is to 
get an Atwater Kent. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO, 


SuccessFuUL Farmine, March, 1934 


A, Atwater Kent, President 





MODEL 525Q (upper left)—Latest 
superheterodyne receiver, with 5 
new type tubes that make its per- 
formance outstanding. Full 8-inch 
speaker, 3-gang condenser, tone 
control, switch for 
police, airplane, $54-90 
amateur calls... . 

Complete except batteries 
MODEL 427Q (upper right)—Big 
7-tube superheterodyne, very sensi- 
tive, razor-edge selectivity, a power- 
ful radio of excellent tone and great 
range. Cabinet finished in beautiful 
walnut veneers. Undoubtedly one of 
the finest radios for battery 
operation ever of- 


fered the American $695° 


SUN o's A es 
Complete except batteries 
MODEL 165Q (lower left)—A small 
edition of model $25Q, using exactly 
the same 5-tube superheterodyne 
receiver complete! 

Full-sized speaker, $39-90 
Ws Ne!.@ 2 se 
Complete except batteries 
MODEL 387 (lower right)—Beauti- 
ful small cabinet of walnut veneer 
contains the same 


7-tube superhetero- $59.50 


dyne as model 427Q. 
Comp lete except batteries 


All prices F. 0. B. Philadelphia— 
subject to change without notice. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 





Beneath the Seal 


[ Continued from page 17 


you see rows and rows of those neat 
attractive, uniform jars stocking wit 
plenty either your pantry shelves or you 
roadside market? 

Whether the glass is pure white o: 
greenish white makes no difference afte 
the jar is opened. The appearance of th 
food in the jar, however, is more natura 
if the glass is entirely colorless, and th 
contributes to your pride in your work 
The natural color has a real money valu 
if your product is to be put up for sak: 
Canned meats, especially if they look at 
tractive, sell very well to the summe 
trade. 

Have you ever tried the two-piec: 
caps? There are several different kinds 
The top may have a glass lid with which 
the usual rubber ring or gasket is used, 
or it may have a lid made of lacquered 
noncorroding metal, rimmed under 
neath with a material resembling rubber 
After the jar is filled and the edge wiped 
dry of all seeds, syrup, or juice, this lid 
is set on and held in place with the finger 
while a clamp is adjusted or screw band 
is tightened firmly. 

When processing is finished, the jars 
are taken out and allowed to cool, right 








| side up. To tighten the screw band furth 


er is unnecessary, but it does no harm 
if the lid itself is not disturbed. The 
composition material is flexible enough 
under heat to fill out any irregularities 
in the tops of the jars, except, of course, 
actual cracks and nicks. When the jars 
are cool, if properly sealed the metal lid 
will bulge slightly inward, and will giv: 
a sharp ringing sound when tapped with 
a spoon. 


THE screw band is needed only to hold 
the lid firm while the jars are being proc 


| essed. After this is done, and the jars are 


cool, it can be removed. If removed the 
day after canning before the syrup or 


| juices harden, it comes off very easily 


and can be used again and again during 
the season. If you follow this plan, after 
you get one set of screw bands, all you 


| will need to buy new is an inexpensive lid 


for each jar. If the lids of the screw toy 
jars you already have on hand have be 


| come warped and corroded, they may 


be brought up to date with the two 
piece cap. If your product is to be sold, 
be sure to remove the screw rims and 
leave only the lacquered lid which seals 
the jar. Otherwise you give away an im 
portant part of your canning equipment 

To open one of these jars, always 


| puncture the lid with a sharp tool such 


as an awl, a can opener, or an ice pick 
If you try to pry it off against the tre 
mendous power of the vacuum seal, you 
may also pry a chunk of glass out of the 
edge of your jar. However, let in a little 


| air and you can push the lid aside wit! 


one finger. 
Canning in metal closely approxi 
mates commercial canning. The tin 

















cans are filled hot and sealed completely. 
They are then processed. For canning 
in metal you need the cans themselves, 
which if properly opened and then kept 
clean and dry, can be used twice and 
possibly three times. A new tin cover 
u for every can every time it is used, a 
sealing machine, and, of course, a pres- 
sure cooker, are needed. 

a As certain foods change color when in 
er contact with certain metals, metal cans 
* are given different inside finishes. The 
manufacturer understands these points 
thoroly, and when you are ordering the 
cans it is important to state for what 
foods they are to be used. If your grocer 
or hardware dealer does not carry tin 
canning equipment, several neighbors 
could go together and order direct from 
the manufacturer at a slight saving. 

pe Rubber jar rings should always be 
S. among the regular kitchen supplies. 
h They are used not only for canning, but 
1, for many things besides. For example, 
liquid foods packed in half-pint jars for 
; the children’s school lunch are kept from 
spilling when the rubber jar ring is used 
r as a “washer.” The best grade rubber 
: rings are made entirely from new rubber 
a —nobody’s old spare tire—nobody’s old 
d bathing cap. 

But there is a more conspicuous ad- 
vantage. This grade of jar ring gives the 
food no rubber taste or odor, and it 
stands up ideally under the punishment 
of heat and pressure. Every jar that uses 
a rubber ring is entitled to a brand new 
one, the best to be had, every time it is 
filled. For a saving of less than a cent, it 
is folly to squander time and labor on a 
seal that may hold and then may not. 

We think you ought to have a good 
jar wrench, too. Sometimes it is very 
hard to turn the cap, especially if a one- 
piece top is used. The wrench can be ad- 
justed to fit the top, and turning is then 
made easy. Jar wrenches are of metal or 
rubber. We made the acquaintance of 
the rubber wrench at a filling station not 
long ago. The attendant uses it to help 
turn stubborn radiator caps as well as 
gas tank caps. It grips, and it protects 
the fingers. 

Since cold-pack canning has given way 
to the hot pack method, a small, inex- 
pensive useful tool at canning time is a 
wooden-handled measuring cup. It is 
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cool to your fingers, and since the wood | 


is lighter than the liquid, when you go 
fishing for this dipper you will find the 
handle bobbing about at the top. We 
mention this tool in connection with can- 
ning, but ours gets used every day. The 
oven-glass measuring cup keeps cool if 
the handle is kept out of the liquid. 


/f Save Lily Bulbs 


Wuen I recall that after several East 


“— “3 © OD 


he EUS 


ers our pots of dead Easter lilies, sent | 


{ each year by a faithful flower-loving 
friend, were sent out to the ash can, | 





could weep for lost loveliness. Do you | 


know that your Easter lily bulbs can be 
dried during the summer and tucked 


into the ground in August and thus | 


made to bloom out of doors the follow- 
ing spring? If you’re among the fortu- 
nate to be remembered with a lily gift 
this Easter, remember to give the bulbs a 
thoro drying and sunning, to wrap them 
in paper and put them in a dark place 
until late in August, then give them an- 
other chance—J. C. P., Kansas. 
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How LAVA SOAP got greasy 


This special hand soap saves money at the Cross Farm— 
near Chardon, Ohio 


A LAVA SOAP MOVIE WITH REAL 
Actors: Mr. and Mrs. Matt Lekan; Matt Lekan, Jr., 


PEOPLE 


10; Dorothy Lekan, 7 
—__§ 


BUT, DEAR, THE TRACTOR HAD TO BE OVERHAULED. ; ) 
ANYWAY, WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES 17 MAKE If MY J | = 
HANDS ARE GREASY ? 

¥ 





































HOW CAN YOU PULL TAFFY 

FOR MATT'S BIRTHDAY PARTY 

WITH THOSE FILTHY HANDS ? 
ay * 


















hands clean before the taffy cooled 








ya 

i  } 
——— 

| ONE MINUTE LATER |_\ 

& 7 HAND OVER THE TAFFY, TONi. 

THEY'RE CLEAN ALREADY. 

















GOSH,I HAD FORGOTTEN 
ABOUT THAT. WELL, I CAN 













THE TAFFY WILL BE 

STIFF AS A BOARD 
BEFORE YOU GET 
THAT GREASE OFF. 









» Pe encioust) KNEW LAVA OUTLASTED 
ORDINARY SOARSBUT J NEVER KNEW 
ANYTHING COULD WORK THAT FAST, 




























Mr. Lekan forgot his son’s birthday 





party. But he hasn't forgotten that 
Lava Soap gets the dirtiest hands 
clean in less than a minute. Lava’s 
thick, heavy lather and fine, pow- 
dery pumice team together to get 
grease—or any other kind of dirt— 
in a jiffy. 
















waste away and leave half the dirt. 
But there's no lost motion with Lava 
—no wasted soap. Lava saves you 
money because, while it costs no 
more than most ordinary toilet soaps, 
it lasts 3 times as long. 











POP. LET ME 


PULL SOME 
TAFFY FOR My 
PARTY, 100 . 
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GO WASH YOUR HANDS WITH FATHER'S LAVA FIRST. 
MATT. YOU'LL NEVER GET 
THEM CLEAN ENOUGH 

W/TH ORDINARY SOAP. 
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Real dirty hands are too tough a job Ff ¥ 
for ordinary toilet soaps. They just iy 
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Use Lava for children’s grimy hands 
and knees. It contains glycerine—used 
in most expensive hand lotions — and 
other soothing oils. These protect the 
skin ... heal up little nicks and scratches 

. help prevent hand infections. Wom- 
en use Lava to get stains and stubborn 
dirt off their hands . . . marvel at how 
soft it leaves the skin. Lava is excellent, 


too, for cleaning pots and pans, bath- 
tubs and washbasins, linoleum. Works 
well in any water— 
hot or cold, hard or 
soft. Get Lava today. 





Takes the Dirt 
Protects the Skin 


A Procter & 
Gamble Product 
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MAZING NEW HEATING 
FOR SMALL HOMES! 
































NO CELLAR REQUIRED 




















CAN BE INSTALLED 
IN A FEW 

DAYS WITHOUT 
DISTURBING 

PRESENT HEATING 





THE NEW 





ARCOLA Wes 


AMERICAN RADIATOR HEATING 





N bitter cold, midwinter weather, 

many a home owner with a 2, 3, 4, 5 
or 6 room house sadly realizes he hasn't 
solved his heating problem. He put his 
trust in old-fashioned heating—and now 
it is failing him miserably. Every day, he 
is paying out money in fuel to heat only 
one or two rooms, when it could be 
heating the entire house. 

Winter isn't half over—the coldest days 
are yet to come. Why delay, when you 
can solve that heating problem in a few 
days, at small cost, with the New Arcola. 


AT LAST. . . THE PERFECT LOW COST 
HEATING SYSTEM FOR SMALL HOMES 


The New Arcola hot water radiator 
heating system brings modern heating 
within reach of the modest budget. 

It furnishes heat through connected 
radiators to every room in the house— 


requires little attention—burns any fuel. 
No cellar is required. It can be installed 
quickly either on first floor or in the cel- 
lar without home alterations. 

The New Arcola (including the neces- 
sary American Corto radiators and ad- 
juncts) is priced as low as $99.50, de- 
pending upon size, plus installation. 
You can make a small payment on 
the installed price, and pay the balance 
in convenient monthly payments. 
For larger homes, ask about other 
American Radiator heating. Send the 
coupon for full facts! 


CORTO RADIATORS 


Attractive Corto radiators, 
furnished with the Arcola, 
add to the appearance as 
well as the comfort of 
the rooms they keep warm. 





AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





40 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Division of 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 


Wet 00 Gun haat 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 40 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me literature on the New Arcola. 


Name 


No. rooms to be heated_____ 





Address_____ 





City 


ene : “= 
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rate muscular coordination. I’m posi 
tively sure that doing the chores inten 
sifies their practice. Our children do th 
same work they would if they were no: 
studying music. 

It is much better for a child to tak: 
lessons from some accredited musician 
No matter how much a parent know 
about music, it is difficult for him or he: 
to inspire a child as much as someon: 
outside the family. 

Frequently, the parent should g 
right into the studio when the lessons ar: 
being given. This prevents many mis 
understandings and enables the parent 
to become a big factor in keeping th: 
child from practicing mistakes until they 
are hard to overcome. 

The kind of music to study seems t 
perplex a great many parents. | believ: 
in the greatest tolerance. Let children 
| play what they like to play and to hear. 
There is no halo around classical music 
and no sin upon the modern musi 
known as “jazz.” The purpose of all 
music is to give pleasure. In 100 years 
from now, many of the compositions 
that are now merely popular may have 
become classics and I have no doubt that 
many of our classics will have passed 
into obscurity. 

The purpose of music study is to give 
pleasure, to entertain one’s self first, 
others later. The hard work it is to make 
a niche for one’s self financially in the 








musical world wouldn’t warrant very 
many parents to urge their children t 
study music as a profession. Music 
reaches its highest expression in the 
pleasure it gives the performer and 


| others. 





Bank Accounts 


W£uEREVER you find children you 
will find banks. These may be gilt 
colored lions or bronze pigs or barrels or 
bank books from the local bank. Chil 
dren have always had banks just as they 
have had linen alphabet books. Most 
parents hope to teach their children to 
save. In some homes the small stray 
coins find their way into these banks. 
When Aunt Margaret and Uncle Tom 
breeze in from Somewhere, they often 
give a quarter or a nickel to Johnny de 
pending on their own state of humor 
and the size of their purse. And Johnny 
hears Mother say, at once: “Put it in 
your bank,” or “You may spend some 
of it but you must save some.” 

In many homes regular allowances 
have been established for the children. 
Some parents give pennies equaling the 
age of the child every week and this al- 
lowance increases with the birthdays. 
The child is encouraged to save all or 
most of this. 

Much can be gained in the teaching o 


| thrift and the joy of buying if we creat: 


an incentive for saving. And the habit 
will be established with much less pro- 
test from the youngsters. One girl of my 
acquaintance who was born, I think, 


| with at least two sweet teeth, thought 


of her pennies and nickels only in the 

form of all day suckers and ice cream 

cones. 
Then, she wanted a 


suddenly, pony. 
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But family finances would not permit 
the purchase of a pony. Her father told 
her, however, that when she had saved 
half of the purchase price he would put 
the other half with it and she should 
have her pony. This incentive has done 
more to establish the habit of consistent | 
saving than all the lectures. Every coin 
that comes her way goes into her bank 
immediately. And she is eager to earn 
money. She has begun to learn that we | 
do not save merely to save. We save to 
buy. Now it is a pony. Later it may bea 
part of high school or college expenses. 

In studying rural families I find that 
most parents are fair with their children 
in the matter of money. Many of them 
allow the children to have certain garden 
plots for vegetables or corn, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to go to the children 
for their efforts in producing and mar- 
keting. The giving or sharing of live- 
stock and poultry is another method that 
farm families use. Our 4-H clubs are to 
be commended for their many methods 
of encouraging children in various 
money-making projects. Parents and 
communities profit by this attitude. The 
child has an incentive to work. He learns 
to like work. He learns to sell, to save, 
and to buy. And he feels that he is a part 
of the farm concern. 

I have seen farm families, too, which 
would give children heifers or pigs and 
then when these animals were grown 
they would be sold and the money used 
for family expenses. Perhaps this has 
had to be done, in some cases, recently, 
because of the hard economic condi- 
tions. But it is poor practise. Children 
lose faith in the integrity of their parents. 
They find their incentive to accomplish 
destroyed. 

The teaching of thrift is important. 
And when children learn that money is 
not the end but the means to the end 
they will develop a decided interest in 
this pleasant game.—R. A. N., Kansas. 


Cottage Cheese 


| HAPPENED onto a trick which en- 
ables me to turn out cottage cheese as 
deliciously tender and flavory as any- 
body’s. This is it: Into a container of 
clabber pour a half-pint of water which 
has come to the boiling point. Stir the 
clabber and water together a few min- 
utes. Drain off the water. Chill and sea- 
son the cheese. Accept the admiring 
applause of a cheese-adoring family that 
has long suffered in anything but silence. 
—J. C. P., Kansas. 
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**I can take it, or leave it alone!" 


Here’s Quickest, 
Simplest Way 
to Relieve a Cold 


FOLLOW DIRECTIONS PICTURED BELOW 











1. TAKE 2 BAYER ASPIRIN 2. DRINK FULL GLASS OF 
WATER. REPEAT TREATMENT 


TABLETS. 
IN 2 HOURS. 


3. IF THROAT IS SORE, CRUSH 
AND DISSOLVE 3 BAYER ASPI- 
RIN TABLETS IN A HALF GLASS 
OF WATER AND GARGLE. THIS 
EASES THE SORENESS IN YOUR 
THROAT ALMOST INSTANTLY. 


Almost Instant Relief of Distress and Pains 


If you catch a cold—don’t take chances 
with “cold killers” and nostrums. A cold 
may be dangerous to take chances on. 


The simple method pictured above is 
the way doctors throughout the world 
now treat colds. 


It is recognized as the QUICKEST, 
safest, surest way to treat a cold. For it 
often checks an ordinary cold almost as 
fast as you caught it. And i brings 
prompt relief for pains of neuritis or 
sciatica that so often accompany a cold. 


That is because the real BAYER 
Aspirin Tablets are so made that they 
start working almost instantly. You can 
combat nearly any cold you get simply 
by taking BAYER Aspirin, drinking 
plenty of water and gargling with 3 
BAYER Aspirin tablets crushed and 











dissolved in a half glass of water. Sore 
throat eases this way in two or three 
minutes, incredible as this may seem. 


Ask your doctor about this. And when 
you buy, see that you get the real 
BAYER Aspirin. It dissolves almost 
instantly. And thus works almost in- 
stantly you take it internally. And for 
a gargle, it dissolves completely enough 
for this purpose. Get a box of 12 tablets 
or bottle of 24 or 100 at any drug store. 


For Pocket or Purse, 







Tin Boxes of 12 Tablets 





BayerTa blets 


Aspirin 
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For Economy, Bottles 
of 24 or 100 Tablets 


DOES NOT HARM THE HEART 
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Take Care.. 
Colds-Susceptible! 


An eminent physician states that of the 60,000 
preventable deaths yearly in the U.S., many are 
due to neglect in treating the common cold. It is 
vitally important, therefore, that colds be kept 


under control. 


In thousands of clinical tests, under medical 
supervision, Vicks Plan for better Control of Colds 
has greatly reduced the number and duration of 
colds — has cut their dangers and expense. The Plan 
provides proper care and medication, at the proper 
time and place, for different types and stages of 
colds, (Full details in each Vicks package.) 





When Colds THREATEN 
. VICKS NOSE DROPS 


Heed that first warning sneeze, sniffle 
or nasal irritation. Quick! ... Apply 
the new aid in preventing colds, Vicks 
Nose & Throat Drops. Gently, they 
stiinulate the functions which Nature 
has provided—in the nose—to throw 
off threatening infection. 


If a Cold STRIKES 
. - « VICKS VAPORUB 


If a cold has developed, massage throat 
and chest at bedtime with VapoRub. 
Acting through the skin, like a poultice, 
VapoRub “draws out” tightness and 
soreness. All night long, too, its 
medicated vapors carry soothing relief 
direct to irritated air-passages. 





VICKS PLAN FOR BETTER CONTROL OF COLDS 








F ROST-PROOF — 


Cabbageand Onion 


Se ee a a on 
Open field 


ABBAG strong, wel roused NOW 


from treated seeds. Cabbage fifty to bundle, 
moss to roots, labeled with variety name. 
Jersey Wakefield. ¢ ‘harleston, Wakefield, 
Succession, Copenhagen, Early and 
Flat Dutch, Postpaid 200, 65c; 300, 























$1.10; 1,000, $1.75 Express collect: 3500,82 50, 
ONION Peteetaper. Crys- 
axand 


Yellow Bermuda, Poctpesd: 500, 60¢; 
1,000, $1.00; 6000, $4.00. Express 
Collect, crate, 6,000, $3.00. 


— 

To Ponts West oF DENVER Nan ORADO, ADD 
30% TO ABOVE PRIC 

Full Count, prompt shipment "Eafe Arrival 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write Lily free 

Plant Catalog. 


UNION 
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Texarkana, Ark. 7 
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No Time Like = 
Now to Get in— Ee & 
Make $35 to $75 a week ps, * 


It’s notrick tomakeupto$12 U Y 

a day when you use yourcarasa McNess ioe filiig 
**Store on Wheels."’ Farmers are buying 

everything they canfrom McNess men. C A R 
Attractive business-getting prizes, also ° 
money-saving deals to customers make to Raise 
selli McNess daily necessities a snap. 
This business is depression- proof. 


Your 


We Supply Capital — Start Now! Hig .\4 


There’s no better work anywhere— 
pays well, permanent, need no experience to start and 
we supply. capital to Brot day act t started quick. b Sng 


cast al guy | firs rite at once for M 
Tf lis all—no obligation. (92) 


FURST & THOMAS, 78 Adams St., Freeport, Ill. 








Fashions 


[ Continued from page 18 


worn over a dress showing a novel yoke 
arrangement in blouse and skirt. This 
cape may be detached. It is designed for 
sizes 12 to 20 years and 30 to 40 inches 
bust measure. 

For the stout figure we show one of 
the beneath-the-coat frocks, No. S-1 57: 
Silk crepe in print or monotone will mak« 
this design more popular for all genera! 
wear. It is designed for sizes 36 to 5 
inches bust measure. 

Since necks are still being “done up 
in ties, bows, scarfs and chokers, we 
suggest the model S-1626. Make this of 
silk and wear to many places—school, 
the show, the club, or to shop. It is de 
signed for sizes 14 to 20 years and 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. 


Skin Rashes 


Any skin eruption should have im 
mediate attention. It not only mars the 
beauty of the skin and frequently causes 
discomfort by itching and burning; it 
may be something of a very serious 
nature. 

There are the simple rashes like 
chapped skin. For them use healing and 
soothing creams and keep the hands as 
dry as possible and away from the cold 
air. Some people’s skins chap much more 
easily than those of others. They must 
be more careful of their skin, and try to 
improve their general health. Sunburn 
is common. It is usually not severe but 
it can be like any other burn if a sensi 
tive skin is exposed too long to the rays 
of the sun. A bad sunburn will produce 
toxic effects that must be treated medi- 
cally. 

There are the acute rashes which come 
with such diseases as measles and chicken 
pox. There is nothing to do definitely 
for them except to use a bland ointment 
to relieve the itching. 

Coming to more serious things we find 
ringworm, which on certain skins is 
difficult to cure. It spreads rapidly in 
ring-shaped blotches, reddish or brown- 
ish-red in color, more or less scaly in 
appearance. A doctor’s treatment is 
necessary here. 

Many systemic diseases cause rashes. 
Whatever the rash, if you cannot clear 
it up by your own simple home remedies, 
go to a competent physician. Never take 
chances.—A. Arnvall, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 


On Being Ready 


On, BUT she’s not ready for that,” 
we would say to a well-meaning relative 
who offered a dainty box of cosmetics 
and perfume to six-year-old Peggy. 
“That will be lovely when he’s ready 
for it,” we say to an offer of a ticket to 
the World’s Series made to Baby Bill in 
his bassinet. “He’s not ready for them,” 
of roller skates when Bill is three, or 
“He’s ready for such things,” we say of 
flashy neckties when he’s sixteen. “Anne 
is ready for it,” says her mother when 
Anne takes up piano at eight or basket- 
ball at fourteen. 

We recognize quite easily that Betsy 
is ready for Mother Goose or Peter 
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Rabbit when she shows delight in the 
jingles or stories read to her. And we 
recognize that Betsy’s fifteen-year-old 
sister is quite ready for the companion- | 
ship of boys at evening parties when we 
find that she enjoys them eagerly. 


All these things. we can see. They’re 
as “plain as the nose on your face,” we 
say. What we are doing is recognizing 
the law of readiness at work in the 
children’s development. 

But there are things we can’t see that 
are quite as important as the things we 
can see. When we read Bobby the thrill- 
ing tale of Lucy Fitch Perkins, “The 
Belgian Twins,” that is recommended as 
good literature and find him crying out 
in his sleep we must recognize that he is 
not ready for such tales no matter how 
well written. A year later he may pour 
ver it himself, eagerly devouring every 
word of it. 

It would be quite as pitiful to go on 
reading “Peter Rabbit” to him as it 
would have been to go on reading “The 
Belgian Twins” to him a year earlier. A 
little later he wants his mystery story 
and we wail over the “good foundation” 
we've given him in books only to have 
him spend ’teen age hours over detec- 
tive fiction. But he’s ready for the un- 
tangling of knotty problems. Soon it will 
be war stories, or baseball, or girls, 
or Boy Scouts. or selling gadgets for 
premiums. 

It isn’t always easy to know when the 
children are ready to understand about 
the incurable disease that afflicts Aunt 


Kate, or why nodules on alfalfa are good | 
| 


for the soil. Their questions and inter- 
est are about the best indicators of 
their readiness for new subjects. 

Our schools are built upon the assump- 
tion that all children are ready for the 
same thing at the same time. We’ve not 
always had time or money or the knowl- 
edge to teach them otherwise, but 
parents may spare themselves many 
worries and their children much em- 
barrassment if they will but recognize 
that these readinesses do not always 
come by rule or pattern. 

Everyone must be physically or men- 
tally ready for any new activity about 
to be undertaken. Waiting a while or 
making special preparation will often 
mature fruit that is a little sweeter and 
a little more perfect than the ordinary 
kind.—Elizabeth Wherry, lowa, 


Meat Storage 


Meat should be kept at 45 degrees 
Fahrenheit or below, the same as recom- 
mended for milk, according to the 
Bureau of Home Economics. A bacterio- 
logical study of meat held at different 
temperatures shows that the develop- 
ment of bacteria in samples of meat in- 
creased markedly after so degrees Fah- 
tenheit.—Katherine Goeppinger. 


Discontent 


When I tramped in strange places 
And wandered with the foam, 

My dreams were ever yearning 
To see the lights of home. 


Now I am in the valley 
Where my heart longed to be, 


The tall ships and the waters 


Are ever calling me. 
—Edgar Daniel Kramer, 








TWO BAGS OF CLOVER SEED 
MAY LOOK ALIKE 






SEED 





+ yet give Vastly Different Results! 
The Same is True of 


BATTERIES 


HEN YOU BUY clover seed you are not particularly 

interested in the bag or the way it is tied but you are 
interested in the quality of the seed inside the bag. . . and its 
ability to produce a good crop. You buy on the basis of 
PERFORMANCE, not appearance. 


Performance, too, is the only true test of battery value. If the 
quality isn’t inside, it is expensive at any price. 


When you buy a Willard you can be sure of this inside quality. 
Willard uses only the finest of materials, and every battery 
must pass 74 rigid inspections before it can leave the factory. 


Is it any wonder you can always depend on a Willard . . : for 
Quick Starts . . . for extra miles and months of uninterrupted 
service? Yet the proper Willard for your car costs no more 
than many less dependable batteries. 


LOWER PRICES ON NEW FARM-LIGHT BATTERY 


Willard has just produced a better battery for a -lighting plants . 
for less money than heretofore. Ask your Willard Dealer or write to 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
CLEVELAND e LOS ANGELES e TORONTO, CANADA 


Look for the Red and W bite Sign in Your Community. It Identifies a Friendly Willard Dealer 


STORAGE BATTERIES 
for Aircraft « Automobiles+ Buses and 
Trucks « Farm Lighting Plants « Motor 
and Pleasure Boats + io + Sound 
Pictures * All Industrial Purposes 


For Quick Starts and Many of Them 







STORAGE 
BATTERIES 


illar 
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She’s all ears for 


RICE KRISPIES 





Watcu children when Kellogg’s 
Rice Krispies are served. Eagerly 
they listen to them snap, crackle 
and pop in milk or cream. And 
then just watch the spoon go for 
those toasted rice bubbles! 


Rice Krispies belong in every 
home. So easy to serve. So nour- 
ishing. So easy to digest. Fine 
for the children’s evening meal 
because they invite restful sleep. 

Rice Krispies are always oven- 
fresh. Sealed in a WAXTITE bag 
placed inside the red-and-green 
package. Made by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. Quality guaranteed. 


Listen! — 
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Fun From Cozy Cottage 


By Ruth Elaine Wilson 


Listen, GIRLS! This month we are 
going to have more fun. The editors are 
going to let us have a contest—just for 
us! It’s easy and such a grand way for 
all of us to meet by letter at Cozy Cot- 
tage. Contests always seem like a big 
game played with letters. Well, here it is: 

You are to write to me—of course 
this is your Little Lady, Ruth Elaine 
Wilson, speaking—the jolliest, cleverest, 
most-fun party suggestion of which you 
can possibly think. I can hardly wait to 
hear what yours will be. Perhaps it will 
be a description of a party you once at- 
tended. Perhaps it will be an entirely 
new idea that you just thought of your- 
self. Originality will count, of course. It 
may be an indoor or outdoor party. 

Here are some rules to follow; your 
party suggestion must include: 

1. An invitation suggestion 

2. Suitable decorations 

3. Game or entertainment 

4. Appropriate and inexpensive menu 

or refreshment idea 

Write neatly, girls, and keep your let- 
ter under 1,000 words. Mail it to The 
Jolliest Party Contest, Cozy Cottage, 
in care of Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Mail it on time and not 
later than April 1. 

You may plan an all-girls party for a 
girls club, a boy-and-girl affair, but not a 
little children’s party. 

The prizes are listed below. Names of 
the contest winners will be published. 
Hop upstairs now, and get that tablet 







and pencil and begin planning your 
Jolliest Party! 
Look at these prizes: 


ES SES ae, Oe apr $10 
Ss knw 6.6400 8 
NN iy dn dinieciiwsn-n ong 5 
Eight prizes, each............ I 


A Forum 


SINCE you girls are always sending me 
puzzling questions about this and that 
I think it would be fun to start a forum. 
What? You don’t know what a forum 
is? Well, now, bless me, that is a place 
where folks look puzzled and ask ques- 
tions while someone on a platform (it 
will be me!) tries to answer the questions. 
I’ll consider some you’ve asked me. 

Lucille: What are the duties of a 
hostess? 

Answer: A hostess is like a spreading 
tree in a flower garden. She oversees the 
party and spreads out her arms in an at- 
tempt to make everyone happy. She 
greets each guest sincerely. She tells the 
guests where to take their wraps. She 
introduces the newcomers; sees that the 
shy person has a talkative, friendly part- 
ner. She starts the games and makes 
them a success by letting the other fellow 
shine. If she herself wins high prize in a 
contest or card game, of course she 
doesn’t take her own prize! She passes it 
on to the guest having the highest score. 

Judy Ann: How should one eat soft 
boiled eggs? 
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Answer: Soft boiled eggs are eaten 
with a spoon. 

Querida: | visited a married friend in 
another town and stayed overnight. 
Should I have made my bed before I 
left? Would she have thot I didn’t know 
linens were changed for the next guests? 

Answer: It would have been quite 
proper to have made up your bed. When 
your friend changed the linen she would 
not be displeased to find your room neat. 
She would know that you thot of her 
convenience, and not that you were 
ignorant. 

Mary: A girl friend who gave a party 
recently served us all and then she and 
her chum ate in the kitchen by them- 
selves. Was this socially correct? 

Answer: Horrors, no! How could she 
tell if some guest needed more cream for 
her coffee, another glass of water, or 
whether or not they were having a pleas- 
ant time? The real hostess thinks of the 
guests’ comfort and pleasure, not her 
own. 

LaVonne: Is it proper to say “excuse 
my glove” when shaking hands, or to 
take off your glove first? 

Answer: Do neither. The “‘excuse my 
glove” went out with the horse and bug- 
gy. Nowadays we shake hands, glove 
and all. It’s much handier for all con- 
cerned. 

Edith: How do I order at a restaurant 
if I’m with a young man? Do I tell the 
waiter what I want? 

Answer: No indeedy! You look very 
charming and choose what you like, tell 
it to your young man, and he relays it to 
the waiter with his own choice. (Have 
mercy on the young man’s pocketbook 
when ordering!) 

Hannah: \f a group of young folks is 
out, and they order beer, and 1 don’t 
want to drink any, how can I get out of 
it without being laughed at? 

Answer: It is most tactful to say that 
you do not like it, and that it does not 
agree with you. In that way you will not 
offend your friends by seeming to criti- 
cize their taste. No one but light-minded 
people would laugh at another’s princi- 
ples or tastes. If they do, why should you 
care? Can’t you find friends whose ideas 
click with yours? 


Salmon Oil for 
Health 


Dip you know that salmon oil is twice 
as potent as codliver oil in fighting the 
widespread disease of rickets? The 
United States Children’s Bureau in 
Washington is responsible for the state- 
ment, and the discovery was made by 
Dr. Martha M. Eliot of the Children’s 
Bureau, Dr. E. M. Nelson of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and Dr. C. D. 
Tolle of the Bureau of Fisheries. 


Duty 


I tried to shirk the things I knew 
lo be the things that [ should do, 
And found when I had gone a ways 
My life was all unhappy days. 





| put my shoulder to the wheel 
And made my task my strength to feel, | 
And found when I had not gone far 
A happiness no trial could mar. 


—S.H. Stuart 
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DON’T BELIEVE IT’S BECAUS 
YOU'RE “MIDDLE-AGED” 


Chances Are It’s Only “Acid Stomach” 
— Now Easily Corrected— That You Have! 





Authorities now tell us that one of the 
penalties of middle-age is acid stomach. 
A rebellion, of the stomach, after years 
of faulty diet. 

Check up on any of your acquaint- 
ances who have reached middle-life. 
Note how a great many of them will 
complain of a “weak stomach,” frequent 
headaches, nausea, sleeplessness, and 
afternoon fag—depletion. 

Few will know what the cause. But 
most will have acid stomach. 

Thanks to modern scientific knowl- 
edge this condition need not be chronic. 
It is quickly and easily correctable, if 
you know the way. And it is a simple 
way, for all you do is this: 


How To Get Rid 
Of It Quickly, Easily 


If you have Acid Stomach, you can 
easily trace it. Headaches, stomach 
pains after eating, “gas,” “upsets,” 
nausea are the usual indications. 

Now—to get rid of it, all you need do 
is this: 

TAKE—2 teaspoonfuls of Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia in a glass of water 
every morning when you get up. Take 
another teaspoonful thirty minutes after 
eating. And another before you go to 


bed. 
Try It—You Will 
Be Amazed 
Try this and, chances are, it will make a 
great difference in your life. For this 
small dosage of Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia acts to neutralize the stomach 
acids that cause your distress. 
After-meal pains and discomfort go. 
You feel freedom from dull headaches, 
That “afternoon fag’”—you think is de- 
pletion or “nerves’’ disappears. You feel 
like another person, Everywhere people 


PHILLIPS’ 


‘MILK OF MAGNESIA #= 





THE SIGNS OF 


ACID STOMACH 


Nervousness Frequent Headaches 
Neuralgia Feeling of Weakness 
Indigestion Sleeplessness 
Nausea Mouth Acidity 


Loss of Appetite Sour Stomach 
Auto-intoxication 


-@ ——= 
WHAT TO DO FOR IT 


i 


TAKE—2 Teaspoonfuls of Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia in a glass of water 
every morning when you get up. 
Take another teaspoonful thirty 
minutes after eating. And another 
before you go to bed. 











are doing this. Everywhere doctors are 
advocating it. 


Get REAL Phillips’ 


When you buy, be sure to get the REAL 
article—Genuine PHILLIPS’ Milk of 
Magnesia. Always ask for it by the name 
PHILLIPS—for all “milk of magnesia’”’ 
is not alike in effect. So take care to see 
you get Genuine Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia—the kind doctors endorse—judged 
the most reliable neutralizer of stomach 
acids known. 














Also in Tablet Form: 


Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia Tablets are now on 
sale at drug stores every- 
where. Each tiny tablet 
is the equivalent of a 
teaspoonful of Genuine 
Phillips’ Milkot Magnesia. 


GEenving 
Gaae PHILLIPS 
rr; or MAGH, 

re Sig 
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ot BOBCAT 
SOD POODLE 
ot WOODCHUCK 


Here's bad news for those 
sod poodle varmints (prairie 
dogs), chucks and medium- 
sized game. It’s the slickest 
slide-action repeater you ever 
brought to your shoulder — 
Remington Model 25. 


Stock is American walnut. Bar- 
rel 24 inches. Rear sight ad- 
justable. Easy take down. 
Magazine holds 10 cartridges. 
And this means the .25-20 
W.M.R. cartridge stepped up in 
velocity to 2200 feet per sec- 
ond. With 60-grain Hi-Speed 
mushroom bullet it delivers 645 
foot pounds shocking power! 
For an even deadlier smash, use 
-25-20 W.M.R. soft point 86 
grain buller. 


You'll like the looks of this fine 
precision arm, its smooth 
action, balance and easy han- 
dling. But your dealer has the 
whole story. Or write for folder 
97, Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


DON’T CLEAN YOUR RIFLE 
Yes, we mean exactly that... 
if you shoot Kleanbore! Klean- 
bore is the registered trade- 
mark name of all non-corrosive 
ammunition made by Reming- 
ton. Kleanbore keeps the bore 
of your rifle absolutely free from 
rust, corrosion, pitting and 
leading. Proofs of Kleanbore’s 
outstanding advantages will be 
sent free. The best proof of all 
is your own rifle. barrel! 


25-20 WMLR. / 
soli point | 
6 grain 


Reminetk 71, 
OU PON 


KLEANBOR 


AMMUNITION 
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Lenten Dishes 





[ Continued from page 16 | | 


also be used for hot cross buns by 


| 
| 


| 
| 


adding raisins and icing them with | 


powdered sugar icing.—Mrs. T. J. C., 
S. D. 


Coffee Marshmallow Fluff 
(Serves 6) 


Place 1 pound of cut marshmallows in 
a bowl and pour over 1 cupful of strong 
boiling coffee. Cover and let stand or 
place over boiling water and stir until 
dissolved. When cool, beat until frothy, 
and fold in 1 cupful of thick cream, 
whipped stiff. Add 1 teaspoonful of va- 
nilla and \& teaspoonful of salt. Pour into 


a wet mold and chill until firm. Or, if | 


desired, the mixture may be packed in 
ice and salt and frozen or placed in the 
tray of a mechanical refrigerator until 
frozen. A few nutmeats or cut dates may 


| be folded into the marshmallow cream. 





This easy dessert may be served in sher- 
bet glasses, on slices of cake, or it is par- 
ticularly nice if placed in a baked pastry 
shell before it has been set aside to chill. 
—Mrs. C. O. R. 


Steamed Spice Pudding 


4 cupful of butter 

bo cupful of dark molasses 

6 cupful of corn sirup 

V6 cupful of sour milk or buttermilk 
16 teaspoonful of soda 

2 cupfuls of general purpose flour 
144 teaspoonfuls of cinnamon 

14 teaspoonful of cloves 

\4 teaspoonful of nutmeg 

14 teaspoonful of salt 


Beat the butter, molasses, and sirup 
together. Add the sour milk in which the 
soda has been dissolved then the flour 
sifted with the spices and salt. Mix until 
smooth and pour into a greased and 
floured mold. Steam 1 hour and serve 
hot with: 


Lemon Butter Sauce 


34 cupful of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of cornstarch 

V4 to % cupful of butter (as desired) 
2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 

1 beaten egg 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Blend the sugar and cornstarch. Add 
the butter and lemon juice and cook 
over a low blaze stirring constantly until 
a thin smooth sauce is formed. Add the 
beaten egg and cook slightly. Remove 
from the stove and add vanilla and 
serve.—Miss W. 


Vegetable Roast 


This interesting dish is nice for the 
Lenten season. 

1 cupful of cooked lima beans 

1 cupful of roasted peanuts 

1 small onion 

1 cupful of cracker crumbs 

i cupful of grated cheese (about 44 pound) 

Y4 cupful of milk 

2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 

2 teaspoonfuls of salt or enough to taste 

Y{ teaspoonful of sage 


4 teaspoonful of pepper 
1 cupful of strained canned tomatoes 


Grind the beans, peanuts, and onion 


- mother 
please get 
Cough Drops 
that taste good” 


Not all cough relief 
remedies are pleasant- 
tasting. But here’s a 
“prescription” that chil- 
dren really enjoy tak- 
ing — LUDEN’S. Besides 


—it’s effective and safe. 
















SUST send ) = your name and 


address — no money — and we 
will send yon, pestene postage paid, 20 

— ards 0: t ity piece goods 
for only $1.6. ‘Bundles con- 
tains such materials as cham- 

£ x brays, voiles, nt ies, 
ng . printed lawns, lin- 

enes, curtain material, and 


muslin spevee. in three to five 
yard lengths. 32 to 36 inches wide. 

Each bundle fs different. You cannot make your 
own selection of goods. Les bundles to 


Just write us 

etter, stat- 
ing that you want this 20-yard bundle and we'll send 
it Led ge Pay postman $1.98 plus 12c C. O. D. fee 


whi t charges. If you are not satis- 
fied we ehh refund your money. Order by No. 6. 


WALTER FIELD CO. st Dept. 1452, CHICAGO, HLL. 

















Colored with the New 


ane Meek tee 
end. this ‘ad with ten 


Pac of New Black, Turkey Red, Copen 
Blue, Green or Old Rose (your choice) and we Pill 
also send a package any other color you wish FREE. 
CUSHING & CO., DOVER-FOXCROFT, ME. 
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in the food chopper. Add the remaining 
ingredients and place in a greased loaf 
pan, pressing into shape. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven (350 degrees) for 30 to 40 
minutes and serve warm cut into slices. 
Seasoned and thickened strained toma- 
toes make a tasty sauce to accompany 
the vegetable roast.—Mrs. F. C., Idaho. 


Salmon Aspic Salad 


2 tablespoonfuls of unflavored gelatine 

¥ cupful of cold water 

2 cupfuls of scalding stock from cooked 
beef or chicken 

34 cupful of strained tomato juice 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice or vinegar 

1 pound can of salmon (tuna may also be 
used) 

3 hard-cooked eggs 

1 cupful of canned peas 

Y{ cupful of stuffed olives (may be omitted) 

1 cupful of diced celery or shredded cab- 
bage 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water 5 
minutes. Add the scalding stock and stir 
until dissolved. (The meat stock should 
be salted to taste.) Add the tomato 
juice, the lemon juice or vinegar and 
cool until it begins to thicken. Pour a 
small amount of the gelatine mixture 
into a long shallow mold or pan and 
chill eerdty until somewhat firm. Ar- 
range the salmon, divided into about 6 
or 8 large pieces on the gelatine, also the 
eggs cut into quarters. To the remaining 
reserved liquid gelatine add the peas, 
olives and celery or cabbage and pour 
over the salmon and egg arrangement. 
Chill until firm. Turn out on a platter to 
serve. Garnish with lettuce and mayon- 
naise,. 


An unusually tasty potato salad recipe. 


Potato Carrot Salad 
(Serves 8) 


1 quart of diced cooked potatoes 

14% cupfuls of grated or shredded raw 
carrot 

1% cupfuls of finely diced celery 

1 small onion grated or finely minced 

1% cupfuls of salad dressing (half mayon- 
naise and half tart boiled dressing) 

Salt and pepper to taste 

2 hard-cooked eggs for garnishing 


Cook the potatoes in their jackets and 
cool. Dice and mix with the carrots, 
celery, onion, and salad dressing. Season 
to taste with salt and pepper and turn 
into a bowl, which may or may not be 
lined with lettuce. Garnish with quarters 
of hard-cooked egg.—Miss A. S., N. Y. 


These are easy to make. 


Gum Drop Cookies 


(Makes 4 dozen bars) 
4 eggs 
214 cupfuls of brown sugar 
2 cupfuls of flour 
1 cupful of chopped nutmeats 
18 large lemon and orange gum drops cut 
into small pieces 


Beat the eggs thoroly. Add the sugar 
and continue beating. Add the flour and 
stir until smooth then fold in the nut- 
meats and gum drops. Spread evenly in 
1 large or 2 medium-sized greased and 
floured baking pans. Bake in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees) for 20 minutes or 
until firm. Sprinkle with powdered 


sugar while warm or ice thinly. Cut into 
bars.—Mrs. J. P. S., Illinois. 





TO HOMES WITHOUT ELECTRICITY 


General Electric brings 
wonderful new battery sets 


Marvelous superhetero- 
dynes that get everything 
you want to hear, with clear, 
brilliant tone. 


THESE modern battery sets equal the 
marvelous performance of all-electric 
receivers—enabling homes, miles from 
a power line, to enjoy radio at its best! 


The G-E tone is brilliant... famous! 


These handsome G-E sets bring in pro- 
grams with a clarity and fidelity of tone 
that will amaze you . . . delight you. 
They’re blood-brothers of the sets that 
“won the tone-tests.” 





Highly sensitive and selective super- 
heterodynes that get distant stations 
with full volume . . . nearby stations 
without annoying interference. 

They operate on either the new Air 
Cell Battery, which requires no recharg- 
ing, or on a standard 2-volt battery. 


Priced for today’s thrifty purses 
They’re strikingly beautiful — smartly 
styled. And you'll get a thrill out of 
their moderate price-tags, too. 

See and hear these new G-E battery 
sets at the General Electric Radio 
dealer. Or write General Electric R 
Co., Section R-523, Merchan- YW 
dise Dept., Bridgeport, Conn. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC RADIO 
new Battery-operated Sets 


PW 
‘A My 


| 
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BETTER BURN 
RUBBISH HERE 
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a good neiniiieniiih now 
may prevent a bad fire later 


Fire takes a shocking toll of farm homes 
each year, yet at least six out of every ten 


farm fires can be prevented. Spring-cleaning 


time is the time to make your home as 
fire-safe as possible, both inside and out. 
Here are a few suggestions that will help: 
1—Clean out rubbish from corners of 
cellar and attic. 

2—Clean out chimney flues. 

3—Repair all roofs and lightning-rod 

systems. 

4—Be careful with matches. 

You’ll find many other helpful sugges- 
tions in the interesting, practical booklet, 
“Safeguarding the Farm Against Fire.” 
Write for it; it will gladly be sent, without 


STOCK 
COMPANY 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 





THE NATIONAL BOARD 
OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
NEW YORK—85 John St. 
CHICAGO—222 West Adams St. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


A National Organization of Stock Fire 
Insurance Companies Established in 1866 


| 
| 
| 


| of the ancients would we find them. 
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Pictures 
In RECENT years we were told that 


pictures were “‘out.”” Only in the homes 
They 
were passe, obsolete, definitely old- 
fashioned. 

Most people like pictures notwith- 
standing the verdict of the interior deco- 
rators. And most people, because they 
cannot afford the services of these pro- 
fessionals or do not care for them, fix up 
their homes to suit their own ideas. 

However, when I see some things that 
are hung on the walls of homes in the 
name of art and beauty I can begin to 
understand what the interior decorators 
meant. Too many homes still hang Uncle 
Henry, three-fourths beard, and Aunt 
Elmira, done up in her bangs, on the 
walls of their living-rooms. In the first 
place these life-sized old-timers of yester- 
year are not, in all probability, very 
striking likenesses of the favorite ances- 
tors. In the second place, they have little 
or no interest for the visitor. So if they 
must be hung, let them hang in the 
privacy of the back bedroom. 

The whole quarrel, however, is not 
with the ancestors in the gilt frames. 
Much good money has been wasted 
gloriously on so-called oils and prints 
that are anything but art. 


In BUYING pictures for the home the 
first rule is to remember to go slowly. Be 
sure that you have a good picture. This 
need not be an expensive one. Excellent 
reproductions of masterpieces are avail- 
able at low prices. And know where, in 
the home, you expect to place the pic 
ture. Large pictures are best alone. 
Smaller ones, that have some relation- 
ship in subject and frame, are best 
grouped. A few good pictures, well cho- 
sen and colorful, add beauty and inspi- 
ration to any room. 

Another mistake that is made fre- 
quently is in the hanging of pictures. 
Personally, I like mine straight. I don’t 
like to bend my head back too far to 
catch a glimpse of something hung a foot 
or so below the ceiling. A good rule to 
remember is to hang pictures on the 
level with the eye. 
average height to do the hanging. Meas- 
uring with a tape measure from the floor 
insures the hanging of the pictures on a 
level with one another. And by measur- 
ing the wall space from both sides the 
space can be broken evenly. 

Last, but not least, the creamery 


calendar should hang in the kitchen, if 


at all.—R. A. N., Kansas. 





And ask a person of 




















Buy Your Stoves From The Men Who Make 
Them and Save at FACTORY PRICES 


Send For 
NEW FREE 
CATALOG 


Factory Prices are still the 
LOWEST PRICES. Send 
for this New FREE 
Kalamazoo Catalog and 
see for yourself. 200 styles 
and sizes of stoves, ranges, 
furnaces. Newideas—new 
colors. Sparkling Porcelain 
Enamel Coaland Wood Ranges 
—Combination Gas, Coal and 
Wood Ranges, Gas Stoves, Oil 
Stoves. Also Furnaces and other 
lines. 30 Days FREE trial. Year 
to pay—Easy terms. 24 hour 
shipments—safe delivery guar- 
anteed. $100,000 bank bond 
guarantee of satisfaction. FREE 
furnace plans. Over 800,000 satisfied customers. 34 
years in business. Send now for FREE Catalog. 
THE KALAMAZOO STOVE COo., Mfrs. 


21 Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Over 800,000 [IW ENEV EVs) 


i fi , ” 
ae : Direct to You 

















1 and 2 Cylinder Modets 


tandard «Walsh 
Garden Tracey 


4 Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinder Tractors 3 
ow for Small farms, Gardeners, Florists 
Seed 


Nurseries, Fruit and Poultry se 
] THREE SIZES 
qu tivale With Ample powes for Field, 
Haying and Truckg > 
MowHay Crop Tools. a | 


and Lawns aso Run Belt 
Machines, Pumps, Saws, etc. 
High Wheels--Enclosed Gears 


LOW PRICES 
Write for Easy Terms Plan 7s 
and Free Catalog ~Aigé ' Agi sc: 
STANDARD ENGINE CO, 


Minneapolis, Minn. Philadeiphia, Pa. New York, N. 
3295 Como Ave. 2419 Chestnut St. 162 Cedar .° 































| The Friend of 
Every Mother Gor? 
Ly Who 
gsse™ Values Her 


Children’s Skin Health 


26e. Sample free. Address: 


Price 
“Cuticura,” Dept 19B, Malden, Mass. 




















ae CLOVER $6.50 


Alfalfa $4.50; Scarified Sweet Clover $2.75. Tim- 

othy $3.50; Mixed Timothy & Alsike or Red Clo- 

ver $4.50. All per bushel. Korean Lespedeza $5.50 

per 100 lbs. Catalog and Samples free 
STANDARD SEED CO. 

3 East Fifth St. Kansas City, Mo, 
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A Penny Saved 


THERE is a saying, old as the hills, that 
a penny saved is a penny earned. And 
certainly, in late years, this little coin of 
the money family has been given more 
consideration than it has enjoyed for 
some time. All of us are watching these 
coins more carefully. 

A penny bank, the contents of which 
are to go into something for the home, 
is a fine idea. One of my friends has es- 
tablished this habit and lately when | 
visited her home I was shown a piano 
that she had bought, all with pennies. 
To be sure it was not a new grand piano. 
But it had been thru the shop of a local 
music store, was in good condition as to 
tone and action, and the case was plain 
and in fair shape. It was an instrument 
good enough for the children to start 
lessons on. And, perhaps by the time 
they are old enough to be really careful 
of bench and keys and case the family 
will be in a position to purchase a better 
piano. This woman was determined that 
the children should not be denied an op- 
portunity to learn music while they were 
small. Her penny bank solved this big 
problem. 

Another acquaintance wished to re- 
decorate her little girl’s bedroom. Pen- 
nies were saved for a year and at the end 


of that time there were enough to buy | 


paint, paper, and curtains. 


The penny fund, collected by the | 
family for a year, will probably keep the | 


magazine subscriptions up. Or it will buy 
a piece of equipment for the kitchen that 
is much needed. Or chairs for the porch 
next summer. Or it will buy silver to 
fill out the set. 

In the average home the housewife 
can think of countless small things, as 
well as larger ones, that would add 
beauty and comfort to the home. Con- 
sider the possibilities of the smallest 
coin in circulation. By keeping pennies, 
as well as counting them, you may ac- 
quire a few of the things you need that 
do not seem to find a place in the budget. 
—R. A. N., Kansas. 


Darkening of 
Potatoes 


WHEN potatoes become black during 
cooking, there are several things that 
can be done about it, according to Abby 
L. Marlatt, director of home economics 
at the University of Wisconsin, under 
whose supervision students experi- 
mented with potatoes. 

If the potatoes are put to soak in cold 
water for several hours before cooking, 
they will be much whiter than if cooked 
without soaking. Not salting the pota- 
toes until just before serving helps to 
nake them white, too. 

One of the very best ways to keep po- 
tatoes from blackening is to boil them 
n a mixture of milk and water, using 
ne-third milk and two-thirds water. 
rhe liquid can be saved and used later 
for soups, sauces, or gravies. 

Vinegar is often recommended for 
preventing discoloration of potatoes in 
cookery, but the home economics stu- 

ents found that the vinegar hardens 
potatoes so much that they are unap- 
petizing.—K. L. G., lowa 












14 worth 
frrotecting with 


‘ Dulch CB. oy 


HE well-loved homestead deserves 
the best you can give it, even 
in paint. 

Low-grade paint, false in promise 
and poor in performance, just isn’t 
appropriate for a place worth calling 
*"Home’’, Dutch Boy, on the other 
hand, gives your house and other 
buildings the protection they deserve. 

See the examples above: The low- 
grade paint—after only 144 years—has 
already gone to pieces. Now it will 
have to be burned off. And, when the 
surface is repainted, a new priming 
coat will be needed. 














DUTCH BOY 
After 3 years. Same 
type of building in the 
same section of Ohio. 
Paint still good. 


LOW-GRADE PAINT 
After 1% years. Badly 
scaled, exposing the 
wood it was supposed 
to cover and protect. 


weather .. . wears down stubbornly 
by gradual chalking which leaves a 
smooth, unbroken surface... and 
so requires no burning and scraping— 
no new priming coat—at repaint time. 

It’s easy to make good paint — pure 
white-lead paint —with Dutch Boy All- 
Purpose Soft Paste White-Lead. You 
simply stir in the proper thinner and 
in just a few minutes there’s your 
paint ready to use. Indoors or out- 
doors. Moreover you can tint it quickly 
and easily to any desirable color. 





Compare this with the 
Dutch Boy White-Lead 
job which has stood 8 $ 
years and still has a lot 
of wear in it. 

Dutch Boy stands up 
without cracking and 





ONLY 
30* 
per gallon 


That’s all it costs for pure 
white-lead paint. Easy to 
mix, too, from Dutch Boy 
All-Purpose Soft Paste. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., 
Buffalo; 900 West 18th St., Chicago ; 
659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 820 W est 
Superior Ave., Cleveland ; 722 Chestnut 
Street, St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San 
Francisco; National-Boston Lead C»o., 
800 Albany St., Boston; National Lead & 
Oil Co. of Pa., 316 4th Ave., Pittsburgh; 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widencr 
Bidg., Philadelphia. 








scaling. It resists the 


— — , Tt] . 
* This price (as of January1934) varies ¢ ow tre sid ; 
somewhat depending on buyer's dis- o \r= 9 
tance from producing centers. i Ase. 


DUTCH BOY 


Soft 


FR E E! You can 


save money by following 
the easy painting instruc- 
tions given in our free 
folder on Dutch Boy All- 
Purpose Soft Paste White- 
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NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Address: (See list of branches) 
Please send me your free folder “‘ Painting with White-Lead”’ giving 


specially prepared instructions to farmers on the quickest, easiest way to 
make Dutch Boy pure white-lead paint at a cost of about $2.30* per gallon. 


WHITE e« LEAD 
va 








Lead. Tear off the N 
coupon and mailto mame 


our nearest branch. @ 22 
Address 


SF-25 
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‘DREADFUL HAGGARD LOOK’ 


“WHAT JONTEEL DID FOR ME’ 





ee 





me OOK 50 OLD! 


“Instead of improving my appearance, 
my old face powder just made me look 
white and tired. Sometimes it seemed to 
sort of cake in the wrinkles and then I 
looked simply dreadful. And I always 
appeared so ‘powdered.’ 

“Tt really seems to me that I look 
years and years younger since I started 
using Jonteel. Goodness knows, enough 
people tell me so! Jonteel lasts for hours, 
and I chose a shade that tones in with 
my skin perfectly and makes it look as 
clear and soft as It veils all 
the ugly little lines and blemishes that I 
guess everybody has and yet it is 
invisible, itself!”’ 

You, too, can look younger and save 
half of what you now spend to be beauti- 
ful. All Jonteel Toiletries are bought 
direct from their famous maker and sold 
to you exclusively by the 10,000 Rex- 
all Drug Stores . without the in-be- 
tween profits. The saving is yours. 


baby’s. 


Ask your nearest Rexall Drug Store 
for Jonteel Face Powder—two sizes, 25¢c 
and 50c and the other Jonteel Toile- 
tries, too. Liggett and Owl Stores are also 


texall Drug Stores. 
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Rugged Realities 


THE greatest teachers of the world have 
used parables, stories, and cases to illus- 
trate principles. Parents will find stories 
and books of pioneer periods enormously 
successful in dramatizing the necessary 
tasks of daily living. “Going without” 
anything from shoes to sugar takes on in- 


terest when viewed thru the glamour of 


a well-told story. 

We often tire of saying to the children, 
“No, we can’t afford it.” We know it 
won't hurt the children to see the work- 
ings of everyday life from picking up 
chips to making over clothes. But it is 
hard to get it across without either 
preaching or moralizing. Books are a 
good substitute for word of mouth. 

One of the best books for six to ten- 
year-olds is Cornelia Meigs “Willow 
Whistle,” a story of early middlewestern 
days, with emphasis placed upon the de- 
lights of really having a school to go to. 
Plenty of Indians and good sound adven- 
ture shed glory over privations. 

Rachel Field’s “Calico Bush” is a 
story of a little French girl bound out to 
“settlers” from Massachusetts in Maine. 
The elements that go to make up a home 
and the necessities of life are told in 
Rachel Field’s inimitable style with 
enough tense situations to endear it to 
older children, too. 

Children of all ages will view their own 
lives with more grit and gallantry after 
Marion Hurd McNeeley’s “The Jump- 
ing-Off Place.” This story of young folks 
pioneering in the Dakotas is about as 
delightfully human as any story could 
possibly be. 


THE reconstruction period following 
the Civil War (as well as the War itself) 
is admirably covered in “Gray Caps” by 
Rose Knox. The children in the story 
are wholly likable, and their courage and 
ingenuity is most contagious. 

“Rolling Wheels” by Katherine Gray 
is a splendid story of a California-bound 
wagon train in ’45. For both geographi- 
cal and historical value it is excellent 
and the story has youngsters by the ears, 
from eight to fourteen, from the very 
beginning. 

“A Candle in the Mist” by Means is a 
mystery story of early Minnesota days. 
“Swift Rivers” by Cornelia Meigs is 
another early Minnesota story and deals 
with lumbering. The characters are a 
*teen age 
it a fascinating 


little older than children, but 
boys and girls will find 
story. 

Hamlin Garland’s 


“Boy’s Life on the 











used in English classes in some 


schools, is a particularly 
early lowa days. It will probably need 

be read aloud to children under 12 
years of age to hold their interest. 

All of these books depend upon the 
simple and essential affairs of home and 
daily living for their themes. With vary- 
ing backgrounds of historical accuracy 
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BLACK 
SHOE POLISH 








NOW, IRON 
A WHOLE 
WASHING 


The amazing new Diamond Seif. of 











Heating Iron actually runs 3 to 
ours for onl and cuts ironing 

time in half. Beats b high priced elec fi 

tric and gasirons for speed and econ- i 

omy yet costs less. No tangling wires 

—no trailing tubes or hoses—entirely 
self contained. Quick, regulated, 
uniform heat. Burns 96% air—only 
4% common kerosene [coal- oil). 


fares handsome appearance and long 
life—to see it is to want it instantly. 
FREE TRIAL. Write for complete 
description and opportunity for free 
trial. 

Golden Harvest for Agents! 
Bruhn made $30 —Hartley $42 in 
one day! Write at once for sensa- 
tional proof of big 4 earnings 


BURN 
by agents everywhe z= 96% nin 
AKRON LAMP a MFG. CO., 275 tron St., Akron, O. 





100 MAST@DON and 200 DUNLAP Strawberry Plants $2.00 


ape Blakemore and 100 Premier Strawberry plants. .$1.00 
each Worden, Niagara, Agawam Grapevines, 2 yrs. 1.00 
is Welch's Concord Grapevines, 2 yrs 75 
100 Asparagus rustproof, 2 years or 25 Rhubarb 1.00 
10 Downing Gooseberries or cherry currants, 2 yrs 1.00 
100 Cumberland Raspberries, black caps 2.00 
20 Apples, 5 Delicious, 5 Grimes, 5 Jonathan, 2 
Duchess, 3 Wealthy-2-yr. 4 ft. trees 3.50 
10 Richmond or Montmorency cherries, 2 yrs 200 
3 Waneta, 2 Sapa, 2 Terry, 3 Apricot plums 2.50 
10 Elberta Peaches or your choice of varieties 1.75 
6 Hydrangeas, A.G. or P.G. or 6 red leaf Barberry 1.00 
4 Roses—Teplitz, Sunburst, Neyron, Radiance 1.00 
6 Peonies—Ortegat, Maxima and Superba 1.00 
20 Spirea VanHouttei or 25 Jap Barberry, 18 inch 1.00 
10 Red Tartarian Honeysuckle, 18 inct 1.00 
10 Red Dwarf Spirea, 18 inch 1.00 
2 Hardy Phlox or 30 German Iris, assorted 1.00 
10 Regal Lillies, or 75 Glads, 6 colors 1.00 
10 Chinese Elms or Russian Mulberry, 4 ft 1.CO0 
Good two year shrubs and 4 ft. branched trees, all prepaid 
Order from this ad. Checks accepted. Satisfaction or money 


colors free 


Shenandoah, Iowa 


back. Wholesale catalog in 
WELCH NURSERY, 


FARMS FOR RENT is 


ae Dept. 629, ‘e. N. Ry., St. Pai, Minn. 
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they present privations and hardships 
as good adventures. None of them de- 
pends upon money or material luxury for 
interest or climax. Most of them are well- 
dotted with humor and the self-made 
fun of their periods. 

For gifts, for books to borrow from 
loeal or state traveling libraries, or for 
teachers to read aloud in that invaluable 
fifteen or twenty minutes reading period 
in the rural schools these named are sure 
to be popular. They will do much to steer 
children away from cheap artificialities 
to beautiful and rugged realities.— 


E. C. W., Iowa. 


The Dreaded Task! 


RECENTLY, at a sale, I purchased a 
long, white, Chinese grass linen table- 
cloth. Long tablecloths have been one 
of my pet orgies, always . . . I despise to 
iron them. So even as I laid the money 





on the counter for the Chinese table- 
cloth I began to dread the ironing of it. 

Company appeared unexpectedly one 
day, and so, to make the most of a plain 
menu I used the Chinese tablecloth and 
my best dishes. But even as I sat down 
with my guests at the table I thought of 
the ironing of the tablecloth. 

I had a large washing that week, and 
it was easy to persuade my conscience 
that it would be best to lay the cloth 
away and iron it someday when I was 
fresh and equal to the task. This I did. 

The days went by, and the tablecloth 
waited. Every ironing day I would prom- 
ise myself to take time “tomorrow.” 

Finally an occasion arose, unexpected- 
ly, that seemed to demand the Chinese 
tablecloth. Well . . . I’d have to iron it. 
That was all there was to it. So I 
gritted my teeth, heated the iron, and 
went about the task. 

Imagine my surprise to find that the 
grass linen, when sufficiently damp, 
ironed more easily than any piece of 
linen that I had ever worked with. In 
less than no time the cloth was ironed 
and spread on the table. 

As I went out to cut the yellow roses 
for a centerpiece I could not help but 
think how many tasks of life are like 
the ironing of that Chinese tablecloth! 
Oftentimes the things we dread to do 
are easy enough to accomplish . . . once 
we get at them. Even the worries of life 
are increased manifold by “borrowing 
trouble” in advance. 

Returning to the house I thought of 
those lines of Emerson: 


Some of your griefs you have cured, 
And the sharpest you still have survived, 
But what torments of pain you endured 
From evils that never arrived! 


Life and the Chinese linen tablecloth! 
How much alike they were!—R. A. N., 
Kansas. 





“I love being in George’s company. 
He entertains me by talking about 
things other men never mention.” 

“Oh, has he proposed to you?” 


































NESCO ROYAL 
No. 365—Cooking and baking ca- 
city for the largest families. Full 










‘orcelain Enameled Finish. 


See the NESCO 
ROYAL at your ve 
at once. You'll bedelight 
with the way NESCO ___ Pler finish, 
designers have made use of ideas 
expressed by thousands of women, 
in their letters to this company. 
You'll learn how women’s dreams 
of greater cooking convenience, 
speed and economy are realized in 
the New Patented NESCO Imperial 
Wick—the New Concealed Non-Break- 
able Fuel Tank—the New Fully-Insulated 
Porcelain-Lined Oven—the New Pull- 
Out Drip Pan—the New Oven Heat Indicator. 
We can’t list all NESCO ROYAL advance- 
ments here. But when your dealer explains them, 
you'll be enthusiastic. You'll see cooking cares 
ended—the preparation of meals made a delight- 
ful pastime—with your family as happy as you 
over new appetizing dishes so easily prepared. 


NESCO ROYAL 


Let Us Send the Colorful Portfolio Describing NESCO Products 


This portfolio contains a group of colorful brochures that describe _less b 
in detail NESCO ROYAL Kerosene Stoves and a long list of other 
NESCO products in many wares — Porcelain Enameled, Litho- 
graphed, Galvanized—for all kitchen and household uses. Dainty, 
fascinating modern designs illustrated in their true colors. Write 
for this portfolio at once —we’ll forward it promptly — without 


No. 355——Same as 
No. 365, with sim- 
ish, lower price. 





NESCO ROYAL 
No. 324—For the aver- 
age family. 








N ESCO 


ROYAL LINE 


A triumph of modern stove engineering 


Nothing like the NESCO ROYAL 
LINE of Kerosene Stoves and Ranges 
has ever before been offered t 
housewives of America. World. 
famous NESCO stove engineers, 
aided by the noted stylist Gaeelle 
Guild, have originated astonishing 
improvements in con- 
struction and appearance. 
NESCO’s tremendous 
manufacturing resources pro- 
duce this new advanced line 
at moderate prices—in sizes to 
meet the needs of ever 
household, large or oil 





NESCO ROYAL 
No. 323— Same as 
No. 324, with_one 





camp. Address 
NATIONAL ENAMELING AND mgt atte 
STAMPING COMPANY design for the small 
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NESCO Match 
~~ and Salt —< 
epper — jae 
panned y ee ow 
lovely Garden 
Girl design. 


NESCO ROYAL 
WHITE Porcelain En- 
ameled Coffee Percolator 
in white with green trim. 


NESCO Square 


dipped in molten zinc. 


264 North Twelfth St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Tub—Copper Bearing Steel “7 head 
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family 


Casserole — Vita- 
min Seal glass 
cover ho 

nutrients and 


NESCO 4-Piece Pantry 
Set — Lithographed fin- 
ish in glowing colors. 
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BOOKLET 
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uthorities Agree 
TIGHT ROOFS 
SNUG SIDINGS 


DRY FLOORS 
are essential to 
Farm Profits 


IME and weather are constantly 

searching out weak spots in your 
buildings through which farm prof- 
its are lost. Crops that spoil because 
of leaky roofs, livestock or poultry 
that become ill or slow down in pro- 
duction because of dampness or 
draughts, steal away dollars that 
should be yours. 








present buildings weather-tight with 
RU-BER-OID Shingles, Roofings and 
Building Products. Plan your futare 
buildings to minimize upkeep ex- 
pense and possible losses from fire. 
Our free valuable booklet will tell 
you how. Send for your copy today. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


ROOFING MANUFACTURERS FORK OVER FORTY YEARS 

Offices: BALTIMORE, MD., CHICAGO, ILL., 

ERIE, PA., MILLIS, MASS., MOBILE, ALA., 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


: 
a CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


Now! 


THE RUBEROID CO. 8.F. 3-34} 
95 Madison Ave., New York City : 

Please send me a copy of your free booklet, 
; Practical Suggestions for Weatherproofing Farm 
. | Buildings. | plan to 





a 
Build |_|} _ : 
TYPE AND NUMBER OF BUILDINGS 
Repair __ ‘ ee 
TYPE 4NO NUMBER OF BYILOINGS 
; 
: Nome ore ae ne ae Pe PART 
t 
Piece See ae \ etdingl iitieaiilaae 
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Stop this needless waste. Keep your | 
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That Cozy Feeling 
Each night when I have been in bed 
A very little while, 
I hear my mother tip-toe in— 
I almost have to smile! 








Tho I pretend I’m sound asleep, 
I shouldn’t want to miss 
That cozy way I always feel 
At mother’s tickly kiss. 
—Jess Dobson Alt. 


Mister Benny Blue 


Part I 


| NEVER did see such a dull barn in 
all my life!” said the little blue cat. 
“Nothing ever happens here!” 

“Your life is not very long,” said 
Molly the cow looking in at the barn 
door just then. 

“And for that matter,” went on the 
little blue cat, “‘the whole farm is dull.” 

“Why Benny Blue!” cried Snippy and 
Spotty, his brothers, “Shame on you! 
It’s a perfectly grand farm—right in the 
middle of everything!” 

“Pfft!” said Benny Blue. “It’s plain 
to see you’ve never been anywhere!” 

“Neither have you,” said Snippy. 

“But I shall, some day!” said the little 
blue cat. “I mean to go to the city and 
get rich and that is that.” 

And he meant it, too. For I am sorry 
to say that Benny Blue was as stubborn 
as he was pretty. 


Now this small blue cat lived in a big 


red barn on a wide green farm. He had 
everything a little cat should have, and 
besides that, there was Marcil, his mis- 
tress, with sunny yellow hair and friend- 
ly brown eyes. But Benny Blue was 
dis-satis-fied. When his mother wished 





No More Cain 


From CORNS—SORE TOES 





Corns or Callouses Removed With Ease 
You'll have relief one minute after you apply 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads. Aching corns, throb- 
bing bunions, painful callouses or soreness 
on toes, heel or instep are soothed almost 
like magic by these thin, healing, protective 
pads. They stop the cause—shoe pressure and 
friction; prevent corns, sore toes and blisters 
and make new or tight shoes easy on your 
feet! To quickly loosen and remove corns 


| and callouses painlessly, use Dr. Scholl’s 


Zino-pads with the separate Medicated Disks, 
included for that purpose. No risk of acid 
burn as with caustic liquids or plasters, Get 


| a box today. Sold everywhere. 


Ask for the Corn Size for corns and sore toes; Callous Size 
for callouses and sore heels; Bunion Size for bunions and 
sore insteps; Soft Corn Size for corns between the toes. 


Dr Scholls 


Z ONE ON—THE -pad. 1s bed 
HAVE YOU OTHER FOOT TROUBLES? 


Dr. Scholl has formulated and perfected a 
Remedy or Appliance for every foot trouble— 





| assuring quick, safe relief. Ask your dealer. 


to teach the three brothers to catch mice | 


Benny Blue had refused to learn. Toby 
the pup scolded and Mac, the sheep dog 
talked to Benny Blue, but he turned 
up his pink nose daintily and said: 
“Catch mice? Not me! The rest of 
the cats may do that, but I shall go to 


the city and then what use will all that | 


be to me? I mean to be a Big City Cat | 


some day and drink cream from a saucer 
and sleep on a silk pillow and Have a fine 
office with, my name“n the door in gold: 


MR. BENNY BLUE.” 


THE barn owl in the rafters chuckled. 
“Mr. Benny Blue!” he said and then 
they all took it up. The owl and the cow 
and Spotty and Snippy and Toby and 
Mac. “Mr. Benny Blue!” they all 
shouted. And Benny was so angry he 
flew out of the barn with his tail like a 
brush and there in the yard stood 
fine red truck. It belonged to a man 
with a thin face. He had come to buy 
vegetables for the city. 

Benny Blue looked around, and then 
he quickly skipped into the truck and 
hid among the vegetable baskets. He’d 
show those cats! He’d show that Molly 
cow and Toby and Mac and that stuffy | 





Write for valuable booklet on FOOT CARE to 
Dr.Scholl’s, Dege. 74, W.Schiller St., Chicago. 











SINCE 
1888 


KNOWN FOR RELIABILITY 

Sow OLDS" tested seeds . . You'll get best 

results .. They are pure. . They grow. They 
yield . . Send for 47th edition, 96-page 

Seed Book of 

VEGETABLE, FLOWER AND 

FIELD SEEDS 

also packet of flower seeds — 

FREE. Send 6 cents and re- 

ceive —_ ofthe new..... 

Double Golden Gleam Nasturtium. 


L. L. OLDS SEED CO. 
DRAWER 55 MADISON, WIS. 


























FAIRYLAND FLOWERS ond 
VITALITY VEGETABLES 


E...a new, interesting and d 
ent seed Catalog. Actual photo repro- 
ductions of world’s historic gardens 
and Salzer’s famous hardy northern- 
eee three -way-tested 

eeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
Trees. Sow Salzer’s Fairy- 
land Flowers and Vitality Veg- 
etables this season for a New 
Deal in your gardening. 
Best values in 66 years. 
JouN A. SALZER SEED Co. 
Box 103 La Crosse, Wis. 


SCARIFI Dy SWEET 


OVER: 


Makes Wonderful Growth. Excellent Hay or R* t = By. 
poachers Thoroughly recles d, guaranteed germination. seven ovie . 
»ver quoted. Have Red Clover, Alfalfa, Timothy, Alsike, Korean an 
Sericea Lespedeza, Pasture Mixtures and all Farm Seeds at astonishingly 

low prices. Write Deco. for Free 4 Cc a. and samples 


BERRY SEED Box 919 Clarinda, Iowa 


INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY ASSURED — North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon farms. Bargain prices, easy terms. Descriptive 
literature, impartial service. Mention state; 

4. W. Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
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barn owl! He’d show them! He would go 
to the city. He’d run away! 

Next month read about Benny Blue’s 
adventures in the great big city —Ruth 
Elaine Wilson. 


Squibs 
[ Continued from page 15 | 


seedling. It is 15 feet high now and bore 
a few nuts last season. They have a 
large number of seedling walnuts that 
have been grafted with some of the finest 
varieties. | have been amazed on my 
own farm to see the difference which 
existed in the size of nuts, quality of 
meats, and ease of cracking on seedling 
trees that grew in the grove. There is a 
need for someone in every community 
to interest himself in nut trees and be on 
the lookout for outstanding varieties. 
More progress can be made in this way 
than from years of plant breeding. I in- 
tend to learn more about this business 
of nut tree grafting. 


© Wilt-resistant flax on fairly clean 
cornstalk ground has been about the 
best cash crop these past few years. We 
have used soybeans instead because we 
needed the feed but where grain is sold, 
as long as a good tariff protects the price, 
flax is a good crop. From the fields I 
have seen, success seems to depend on 
getting it sowed early. Until somebody 
finds an oil as good as linseed for paint, 
flax will be in demand. 


© The fact that an endgate seeder will 
sow oats that have not been fanned is 
its worst feature. I know how convenient 
it is at seeding time but I am also think- 
ing of the great quantities of well-win- 
tered weed seed that are broadcasted this 

way. Some object to fanning oats be- 
cause it increases the percentage of bar- 
ley in them if they are mixed at all. We 
have always grown them mixed because 
we wanted them for feed and preferred 
the mixture. If one sells oats, pure seed 
is much better and can be obtained 
cheaply by sowing an acre or two to pure 
seed and harvesting it separately. If the 
percentage of barley has become so great 
in the oats that it prevents fanning | 
think it is time to change seed. 


© In our efforts to eliminate burdensome 
agricultural surpluses we must not for- 
get that much land is being farmed 
which was never suited for cultivation. 
Steep slopes are being cultivated where 
heavy losses of land by erosion, and 
low yields are the rule. Thousands of 
acres are being cultivated in regions 
where the average rainfall is not suf- 
ficient to make a crop. Planting is done 
each spring in the hope that an abnormal 
rainfall will make a crop possible. The 
contribution toward a surplus of such 
land is not great per acre, but in the 
total it bulks large. Such land may also 
be justly charged as the cause of much 
human suffering and hardship. An in- 
telligent utilization of our land resources 
will solve other problems than that of 
overproduction. 





Johnny brought his card home and his 
father looked at it and said, “Johnny, 
what is this 63 for?” 

Johnny :— “Oh, that’s 


ture of the room, Dad.” 


the tempera- 


How the White 


the Eskimo 


Before the white man 
came, tooth decay was 
unknown. Now the 
Eskimo eats the wrong 
foods, doesn’t clean his 
teeth, has civilized 
habits, and pays the 
penalty with poor teeth 


EFORE he ate 

the soft, 
starchy foods of 
civilization, tooth- 
ache was unknown 
to the oldest 
Eskimo, unless 
perhaps he had broken off a tooth by acci- 
dent. Then the toothache of civilized races 
began to appear. It was found to result 
from common tooth decay. 

Now dental science explains the cause of 
tooth decay in this way: Modern diet con- 
sists largely of soft, sticky foods. After eat- 
ing, particles of food cling between the 
teeth and under the gums. Germs cause this 
food to spoil or decay. As food decays, acids 
are given off which decay or dissolve the 
tooth enamel. Once through enamel decay 
progresses rapidly until the nerve is reached 
and the entire tooth is undermined. 

Not one person in ten thousand has 
teeth hard enough to resist the acids which 
cause decay. These acids are produced by 
germs. The germs live and multiply in a 
coating of film or mucin plaque, which 
forms on teeth. Film is tough and clings 
stubbornly to teeth. It catches the acid- 
producing germs and glues them Ww 
to the tooth surfaces. 

Removing film is, therefore,the OP 


An uncivilized African 
who files her teeth to pin 
points for beauty’s sake. 
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A 17th century artist’s conception 
of pain which might have been 
caused by an dian tooth. 


(Left) The modern Eskimo after a 
half century of civilization’s luxuries. 


most important problem in 
saving teeth. Recently a no- 
table discovery was made 
in the Pepsodent labora- 
tories. It is a revolutionary 
cleansing material. The 
cleansing and polishing 
material is the part of any 
tooth paste that does the 
work. Herein lies the dif- 
ference between the New 
enn and ordinary brands. 

Most cleansing materials are either so 
hard and abrasive that they scratch the 
tooth enamel or else they are so soft that 
they fail to remove film and stains. 
Pepsodent’s new material is twice as soft 
as that commonly used in other tooth 
pastes, yet it is also remarkably effective 
in removing film. 








THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 2503 
919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
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ANYONE 


who needs a cream 
separator can buy a 





DE LAVAL 





on such liberal terms that 
it will pay for itself out 


of its own earnings 








New York 


O one need continue using a cream- 

wasting separator or skim by hand 
when a new De Laval—the world’s 
best—can be obtained on payments 
as small as $1.00 a week. 

Any question concerning the earning 
power or superiority of a De Laval 
can be easily settled—your De Laval 
dealer will arrange a free trial so that 
you can See and Try one before you 
buy. Write us for further information 


The De Laval Seperator Co. 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Bivd, rt Bea St. 



















SEE-TRY-BUY @ 


GOLDEN SERIES 
The world’s best 


cream separators. 


JUNIOR SERIES 


The world’s 
best low priced g 


separators. 









oy ae NE 
Go 


A SIZE and STYLE 
for EVERY NEED 
and PURSE 













STERLING SERIES 
Exactly like Golden 


Series except a few 
y non-essentials. 







First all-electric 
cream separators. 











ER 
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MONEY Bo 


with my new close skimming, 
easy turning American Sep- 
arator. Mother says the 
stainless steel discs make 
cleaning it areal pleasure.” 

, Ve FS 
New American is made en- 
tirely in America by American _. 
workmen of the finest Ameri- 
can materials, Fully guaranteed! 


BUY AMERICAN 
and You Buy Right 
Big catalog shows pictures of 
pivot ball bearings—true run- 
ning bowl and many other pat- 
ented features. Write for your 
copy today! Send postcard for full 
details of free trial offer and easy payment plan. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Dept. 43-—Bainbridge N. Y.or 
Dept. 43-1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago 








HARBIN LESPEDEZA SEED 
Buy northern grown seed and be sure it is the 
genuine early seeding Harbin, Strain No. 65280. 

Tom Carpenter, R.R. 2 Stockholm, Wisconsin 
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Hustler can start corning 335 
weekly and increase rap a7 
Nothing new. Now over 8, oy 
Rawieigh Routes. Many doing 
$5, 12,000 annual business 
in necessities for home—farm. ait 
backed by $17,000,000 world-wide 
industry. ocks, equipment, sup- 
plied on credit. Write for infor- 
mation how to start in business 
on our capital. 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO., 


Dept. C-43-SHW, Freeport, lil. 
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Revised Edition 

Tested Sire Book Ready 

co This newly revised edition of ‘‘Tested 
Sires of the Jersey Breed’’ lists every 
Jersey sire with ten or more tested 
daughters and gives the average pro- 
duction of all these daughters. More 
than 800 bulls included. Send for a 
copy; price only 25 cents. 

The American Jersey Cattle Club 
324-C West 23d St., New York, N. Y. 











Breed News 


THE Indiana State Dairy Association 
awards medals each year to all herds of 
10 cows or more which average over 300 
pounds of butterfat in dairy herd im- 
provement associations. Herds averag- 
ing over 400 pounds of butterfat per cow 
get gold medals, and those averaging 350 
to 400 pounds receive silver medals, 
while those averaging between 300 and 
350 pounds of butterfat per cow are 
awarded bronze medals. All cows in the 
herd must be tested. 
* *& 


The members of the Nebraska Jersey 
| Catele Club adopted an ambitious pro- 
gram at the annual meeting in January. 
They plan to hold four or five parish 
shows. They will continue to support 
4-H club work and expect to get 3 men 
started to marketing Jersey Creamline 
trademark milk. In addition to this, 
they will hold an annual picnic, will 
cooperate in the Nebraska “better sires” 
contest, and expect to get one Jersey 
herd classified under the American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club plan. 

* * * 

During 1933 the Holstein Friesian As- 
sociation of America received applica- 
tions for the registration of 152,884 ani- 
mals, This is the highest number in the 
history of the association. Transfers were 
above the average of the past few years. 
A total of 2,336 new members were ad- 
mitted, bringing the present membership 
up to 32,768. 

* & *& 

Export trade in Holstein cattle has 
been increasing very materially during 
recent weeks. A number of large orders 
have been placed in the north central 
parts of the United States and others are 
being negotiated from such countries as 
China, Bolivia, and Brazil. 

* & # 

Purebred Guernsey cattle sold at auc- 
tion in 1933 averaged $20 higher in price 
than during the year 1932. These results 
were determined thru a survey made by 
the American Guernsey Cattle.Club cov- 
ing 1,358 animals sold at public auction. 
This is one of many indications that the 
dairy cattle price trend has definitely 


turned upward. 


* * *& 
Owl’s Golden Chief owned by Fred 
Angell and Frank Astroth of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, has recently been designated 
by the American Jersey Cattle Club as 
a “Superior Sire.” He has three daugh- 
ters which have won gold medals and 
nine which have won silver medals for 
high production. He is one of four bulls 
which have qualified for this award. 





Keep a complete record of your 
dairy business in a herd record book 
complete for 20 cows. This includes 
monthly records for production, value 
of product, feed consumption, prices, 
and profits on each individual cow, as 
well as yearly production and feed 
summary sheets, inventory blanks, 
breeding and show records, and pedi- 
gree for the herd sire. The whole year’s 
history of your herd condensed into 
one book. Price 20 cents postpaid. 
Order by number, S. D. 3., Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Feed the Dry Cow 


Hicu feed prices compared with those | 
of milk and butterfat tempt dairymen | 


to curtail feed for cows. This is especially 
true for dry cows. Even if the feed is 
home-grown, one is inclined to consider 
selling it and carrying the cows thru 
the dry period on roughage. 

Even now the economy of such a 
practice is extremely doubtful. If those 
cattle were going to continue as dry cows 
they could be carried along on roughage. 
But each dry cow is or should be develop- 
ing a calf. In addition she is trying to 
build up a reserve of physical resources 
that will enable her to produce milk over 
an extended period. To do this satisfac- 
torily she must have more feed than 
ordinary roughage. 

Butterfat in milk must be drawn from 
the body fat of the producing cow. The 
vegetable fat in feeds must be changed 
to animal fat before it is available to go 


into the milk. The cow has a better | 


chance to produce satisfactorily during 
her lactation period if she is given an 
opportunity to store up a reserve of fat 
while she is dry. That fat storage is an 
investment in the interest of prolonged 
milk production. 

Often cows with a normal test of 3 to 
3% percent have been known to test as 
high as 5 to 5% percent for a‘short period 
after freshening. This is usually accom- 
plished by feeding the cow such feeds 
during the dry period as will enable her 
to put on an excessive amount of soft 
fat. The use of ordinary feeds usually 
results in a firmer fat and a normal test 
together with prolonged production. 

The grain fed during the dry period 
may be lower in protein than that given 
the milking herd. The amount needed 
depends upon the condition of the cows. 
Every cow should be in reasonably good 
flesh at freshening time. Even with rela- 
tively high-priced feed there will still be 
a profit in giving the dry cow a chance. 


—J. B., Kans. 


Separate Warm 
Milk 


Mik should be run from the separa- 
tor while it is warm. Otherwise a great 
deal of the butterfat is lost in the skim- 
milk. This was well illustrated by an ex- 
ample in the Fremont-Page County, 
lowa, dairy herd improvement associa- 
tion last month, where it was found that 
one member was losing more than $7 in 
butterfat per month by letting the even- 
ing milk set until the next morning, and 
then separating it while cold. 


Dairy Course 
A SPECIAL four-day dairy manufac- 


turing short course will be held at the 





University of Wisconsin March 6 to 9. | 


Discussions and laboratory work will 


cover recent developments in market | 


milk, butter, cheese, ice cream, and con- 
densed milk. For full information write 
the Department of Dairy Industry, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 





The Almighty knew His business when 
He apportioned milk. He is the Best 
Chemist we have.—Thos. 4. Edison. 
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WIFT & COMPANY'S Year Book for 1934 is out! 
You, who are interested in livestock and produce, 
will want to read every page of it. 


You will learn from the chapter on “Meat Prices and 
Consumers’ Incomes” (page 12) that the supply of hogs 
to be marketed and the incomes of office employes, 
professional people, artisans, workers in building trades, 
and all who work for wages determine the value of meat. 


And the book explains—in a fascinating manner— 
something of the broadly diversified organization of 
Swift & Company (page 22). 


The benefit to producers of low distribution costs is 
described on page 28. Reference is made to the fact 
that Swift & Company’s profit, from all sources, aver- 
ages only a fraction of a cent a pound. 


If you would like a copy of Swift & Company’s Year 
Book, please fill out and mail the coupon, and you will 
receive it, free of charge. 





Purveyors of fine foods 


PTETTITITI ITT 


Swift & Company, 4365 Packers Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please mail me, without charge, a copy of your 1934 Year Book. 
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COLDS 


Go Overnight 


When You Take This Famous 
Tablet in Time 


EWARE the cold that hangs on. It may 

end in something serious. Treat a cold 
promptly and treat it for what it is—an in- 
ternal infection—and you will get results 
overnight. 

Never let a cold go 24 hours untreated. At 
the first sign of a cold, take Grove’s Laxative 
Bromo Quinine. This famous tablet stops a 
cold quickly because it is expressly a cold 
remedy and because it does the four things 
necessary. 


These Four Effects 


First, Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine 
opens the bowels, gently but effectively. 
This is the first step in expelling a cold. 
Second, it combats the cold germs in the 
system and reduces the fever. Third, it re- 
lieves the headache and that grippy feeling. 
Fourth, it tones the entire system and helps 
fortify against further attack. 


This is the treatment a cold requires and 
anything less is taking chances. 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine is utterly 
harmless and perfectly safe to take, It is, and 
has been for years, the leading cold and 
grippe tablet of the world. 


Now—20% More for Your Money 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine comes in 
two sizes—30c and 50c—and is sold by every 
drug store in America. Buy the 50c size as it 
gives you 20% more for 
your money. Always ask 
for it by the full name 
and look for the letters 
L BQ stamped on every 
tablet. Dealers who offer 
a substitute are looking 
more toa profit than 
your welfare. 
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A Cold is an 
Internal Infection 
and Requires 
Internal Treatment 






GROVES LAXATIVE 





SuccessruL Farminc, March, 1934 








Calf Losses 


[ Continued from page 26 | 


handled that healthy cattle had no ac- 
cess to it at any time. 

(5) Blood tests were repeated on the 
clean animals each 30 to 60 days and all 
reactors removed immediately until no 
further reactors were found, and until 
all the animals had freshened and had 
been tested following freshening. 

(6) Blood tests were continued at in- 
tervals of three to six months, as a pre- 
caution against the recurrence of an out- 
break from accidental introduction of 
the infection from outside sources. Expe- 
rience shows that dogs and other animals 
or even human beings may carry the 
infection from one farm to another. 

(7) Maternity stalls or paddocks were 
provided so that all healthy cows could 
calve away from the herd, and not in the 
pasture, so that there would be no op- 
portunity of an unforeseen spread of in- 
fection from an abortion, or from an 
infected animal which had calved nor- 
mally but had not yet reacted. 

(8) Aborting cows were isolated im- 
mediately and the afterbirth and fetus 
burned or buried. 

The experiences of these Missouri 
farmers lead to a number of important 
conclusions in the control of the disease. 

In most cases the control of the disease 
thru following the eight steps outlined 
above is a comparatively simple matter. 
Once this is accomplished it is extremely 
important that reasonable care be fol- 
lowed in preventing reinfection. All 
animals over six months of age should be 
tested at least twice a year and any re- 
actors removed immediately. Clean ani- 
mals should not be allowed to come in 
contact with untested animals nor be 
kept in pastures or barns where untested 
animals have recently been. 


lr IS never safe to exhibit clean animals 
at shows where untested animals are 
shown. Neither should the bull be al- 
lowed to serve cows outside the herd. It 
is also desirable that the herd replace 
ments be raised on the farm. If it does 
become necessary to buy females, they 
should be tested, held in quarantine 40 
days, and then retested before turning 
them with the clean herd. Preference 
should be given to unbred heifers where 
purchases are necessary. Cows that have 
been fresh more than two weeks are the 
next choice from a safety standpoint. 
Springer cows are the most dangerous. 
Purchases from herds where the whole 
herd is accredited as free from Bang’s 
disease are the safest. 

Heifer calves from infected dams 
rarely contract the disease permanently. 
That is the most hopeful factor in 
Bang’s disease control. A clean herd can 
be raised from infected animals by rigid 
isolation of the heifers to keep them from 
coming in contact with infected animals. 

This system is adequate and practical 
both in large herds and in small herds. 
The smaller the herd, the easier the 
elimination of Bang’s disease,- because 
of the fact that closer attention is given 
to the individual animals and their care 
is more closely supervised. Herds of from 
10 animals up were used in the demon 
strations. In the small herds the most 
feasible system is the elimination of the 
infected animals at once, provided in- 








A Rapid Healer- 
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Ointment protec- 
tion and healing 
. . . liniment pen- 
etration, 


At the first sign of trouble, apply 
Bag Balm, the double-action 
healer. Caked Bag, Inflammation 
and the many ills and injuries com- 
mon to udders and teats find effective 
relief and quick aid to healing—often 
between milkings. Bag Balm is a 
clean, refined ointment that cannot 
taint milk, compounded with an ex- 
clusive, penetrating oil that carries 
the medication to the tender tissues. 
Keep it handy for all emergencies. 
Big 10-ounce package 60c at stores. 


FREE SAMPLE 
Demonstrator size (worth 
l5c) sent for 4c stamps to 
prepay postage. 
















DAIRY 
ASSN. CO., 


Lyndonville 
Vermont 
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BAG BALM DILATORS.... Motaeaot 


smooth, ivory-like composition in correct shape to 
hold tissues in fixed normal position during healing. 
For Spider, Bruises, Cuts, Scabs. 25, sterilized and 
packed in Bag Balm, 60 cents at dealers or by mail, 
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At Present Low Prices 
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NOTHING toPAY 
Uniil After 30 
Davs Trial—Then 
Only $5 Down and 

$5 per Month! 


Send quick for Free Melotte Cata- 
log,‘* Last Chance’’ prices ,30-day 
free trial and $5 per month of- 
fers. This may be your i 

chancetobuy atlowest prices 
in Melotte history! Use the 
Melotte 30 days FREE. See how much 
MORE cream it gets. Write for present 
LOW PRICES today — before inflation 
may make it necessary to raise our price. 

The Melotte Separator, “),"; 5g = 
2843 W. 19th St. Dept 25-13 Chicago, Il. 


EV, io fi us | ELOTT 


I 


Time counts in applying for patents. Send sketch 
or model for instructions or write for free book, ‘‘How 
to Obtain a Patent” and ‘Record of Invention” form 
No charge for information on how to proceed 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Attorney, 
64 B Adams Building, Washington, D. é 
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fection is less than 30 percent. If infec- 
tion is $O percent or more no attempt is 
made to save the original herd. A new 
herd is raised or purchased to replace 
the infected herd. 

In small herds the isolation system is 
seldom feasible because of lack of space 
for isolation and lack of sufficient help 
to care for two separate units. Positive 


cows usually do not recover from the in- | 


fection, and their maintenance with this 
hope in mind is economically unsound. 
They almost always remain infected and 
may act as spreaders of infection when- 
ever they calve or abort. In the larger 
herds segregation and the establishment 
of a positive infected quarantine herd is 
the most economical program. 


In herds so heavily infected that no | 


opportunity for immediate control of 
the disease is afforded, the use of vac- 
cines is justifiable to increase the number 
of live calves dropped. It is true that liv- 
ing vaccines will reduce the abortion 
rate. The vaccine does not cure the dis- 
ease. It merely aids in building up an 
immunity against uterine infection in 
infected and exposed animals. The dis- 
ease will still be present, and new and 
young animals can contract infection 
from the original herd. The ultimate re- 
sult of any control attempt should be the 
elimination of the infection at an op- 
portune time. Where vaccination is 
practical the resulting calf crop should 
be raised free of the disease to replace 
the old infected herd. 

The value of controlling Bang’s dis- 
ease is well shown by results in these 
Missouri herds. Milk production was 
more than 19 percent lower when the 
herds were infected with Bang’s disease 
than after the disease was eliminated. 
The average abortion rate in infected 
herds was 16.6 percent compared with a 
premature birth rate of about 7 percent 
in clean herds. Breeding efficiency was 
much greater in the clean herds. Cows 
averaged one calf every 13.5 months in 
the clean herds and one calf every 19.7 
months in the infected herds. The aver- 
age number of services necessary to 
breed a cow was 3.67 in the infected 
herds and 2.1 in the clean herds. Besides 
this, there was more lameness and en- 
larged joints noticed in the infected 
herds. These last conditions are not al- 
ways found but they are more likely to 
occur in herds that have been infected 
for a long time. 


Who Eats Oleo? 


A RECENT survey indicates that in 
the rural districts of Ohio 112 pounds of 
oleomargarine are sold to every I0c 
pounds of butter. In Indiana rural peo- 
ple bought 98 pounds of oleomargarine 
to every 100 pounds of butter. Following 
in the order named were Pennsylvania 
with 96, Missouri with 75, Michigan 
with 61, Kansas with 31, lowa with 22, 
and Minnesota with 12 pounds of oleo- 
margarine purchased by rural people for 
every 100 pounds of butter. Certainly 
farm people have an excellent opportu- 
nity to improve the market for the 
products of dairy cows. 





Members of Iowa dairy herd improve- 
ment associations are culling about 20 
percent more cows than a year ago. This 
is an effective means of putting dairy- 
ing back on a more profitable basis. 








HOW 
TO GET 
BETTER ENGINE 
PERFORMANCE 


USE THE 
SPARK PLUGS 
CHAMPIONS 

USE 





Champion Spark Plugs have consistently maintained a record 
for getting better performance from every engine, throughout 
the past ten years. This record is a record of achievement and 
fact, written in the history of racing, for all to see. By win- 


ning practically every major racing victory throughout 
the world in this period Champions prove that they 


do make every engine a better performing engine. 


INDIANAPOLIS — Louis 
Meyer made it ten straight 
victories for Champion at 
the last Indianapolis s00 
mile race, setting a new all 
time track record. 
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CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS 
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DENVER, COLO.—A DESENZANO, ITALY— 
Champion equipped Essex Francesco Agello broke 
Terraplane eight driven - world’s aircraft speed record 
Al Miller, broke all stoc using Champions, ata speed 
car records for the Pike’s of 426.5 M.P.H.—overseven 
Peak Hill Climb. miles per minute. 


SuccessFuL Farminc, March, 1934 


SALDURO, UTAH—Ab 
Jenkins, driving Champion 
equipped semi-stock Pierce- 
Arrow, broke 66 speed rec- 
ords. 24 hour average 117.85 
miles per hour. 











IF you could 


candle a battery 


There are many things that it isn’t 
safe to buy on appearance alone. This 
is especially true of the battery for 
your car or truck. All batteries Joos 
much alike—but there is a world of 
difference in the value they give for 
your money. 


So place your faith in a name you 
can trust—be sure your new battery 
is an Exide. Through actual service, 
millions of Exide Batteries have 
proved their dependability, unfailing 
power and long life. And millions of 
Exide users know — 


WHEN IT’S AN 


Exide 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 


The World's Largest Manufacturers 
of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


SuccessFruL Farmine, March, 1934 
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Hitler and the 
'German Farmers 


[ Continued from page 9 | 


culture self-supporting are not, of course, 
disinterested, or induced by sentimental 
solicitude for the unhappy farmer. The 
basic reason for the German program of 
agrarian reform is war. Germany was 
beaten in the last war, not by the ~ oe 
or American armies, or, as the Nazis 
allege, by the Jews; but by the food 
blockade. Germany was starved into sub- 
mission and defeat. This, the Germans 
say, cannot and will not ever happen 
again. The fundamental pillar of German 
economy is considered to be agriculture, 
and agriculture is to be stimulated and 
encouraged, by whatever means and at 
whatever cost, until the Third Reich of 
Adolf Hitler, feeding on its own stomach, 
can live on what it grows at home. 


> Se 


Let us see, then, in the light of these 
facts what Hitler has done for his farm- 
ers. First there was a progressive series of 
decrees protecting agriculture as a whole. 
The tariff on wheat, rye, and oats went 
as high as 50 marks ($12.50) per metric 
ton (approximately an pounds), on 
barley 20 marks ($5), on butter 30¢ 
marks ($75). As a consequence of these 
tariffs, prices at home, of course, went 
up, and bread costs three times as much 
to the consumer in Germany as in Hol- 
land or Belgium. Duties on cattle were 
more recently lifted from 24.50 marks 
(about $6) to 50 marks ($12.50) for 100 
kilograms (220 pounds), on pigs from 36 
marks ($9) to 50 marks ($12.50), on lard 
from 10 marks ($2.50) to 50 ($12.50), on 
prepared meats from 60 ($15) to 150 
marks ($37.50), and consumer's prices 
on these foodstuffs also followed suit. 


GERMAN agriculture, the Hitler gov- 
ernment decided, was to be coordinated 
like other branches of trade and indus- 
try. On April 4, 1933, the Association of 
Leaders of German Farming was formed, 
consolidating (forcibly) all existing agra- 
rian associations, cooperatives, and the 
like. Dr. Darré, a trained agronomist 
and now the minister of agriculture, was 
made chairman. The aim of his adminis- 
tration, he said, was to protect the we 
farmers rather than to nurse the bank 
rupt big ones. 

Import quotas were established. Flax 
growers got a subsidy of 4 marks ($1 at 
par) per 100 kilograms (220 pounds). 
The government guaranteed a total of 
100,000,000 marks ($25,000,000) to as- 
sist in the marketing of the cereal crop, 
by law of February 23, 1933. A “fat 
plan” was introduced to make dairying 
sel f- -supporting; for 60 percent of Ger- 
many’s fats have to be imported, and 
the import of butter into Germany had 
been restricted to 55,000 tons a year 
since November, 1932. Decrees made it 
compulsory to mix butter with mar- 
garine, to keep the butter price up. A 
government monopoly on fats and oils 
was introduced, with a consumer’s tax 
on margarine. The government guaran- 
teed up to 16,500,000 marks ($4,125,000 
at par) to supply fertilizers, on which 
the German cereal crop depends. 

Extreme efforts were made to reduce 
the import of oil cakes, oil seeds, and oil 
fruits, in order to cheapen the cost of 
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@ CLOVER ores. 
@ ALFALFA 

@ PEAS 

@ BEANS 

@ LESPEDEZA 


IN CLOVER 


In every state farmers are growing better legume 
crops by inoculating with NITRAGIN. Many 
report 40% and 50% increase in alfalfa, soy 
beans and other legumes. 


@ BUILDS UP THE SOIL 

Legumes inoculated with NITRAGIN are great 
soi] builders. Results show that NITRAGIN in 
oculation produces better nodules enabling th 
plant to absorb more nitrogen from the air for it 
own use and to enrich soil for succeeding crops 


NITRAGIN is packed with pure bacteria of the 
most efficient strains—over ten billion to each 
bushel-size can (alfalfa and clover)... NITRA- 
GIN bacteria are grown by a special patented 
process in the best equipped laboratory of its 

ind in the world. TRAGIN is sold by 
leading seed deale rs everywhe re ivery canis 
dated for your protection ... Farmers have used 
it for 35 years. 


@® SAVE MONEY 

NITRAGIN costs 30% less than formerly 
Why take a chance on unknown inoculants whe: 
NITRAGIN gives surer results and costs 
little per acre (about 20 cents for alfalfa 


THE NITRAGIN CO., ING. 755 S. 14th St, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


NEW LOW PRICE 


A BUSHEL-SIZE 65 ¢ 


—for alfalfa, clov- 
er, lespedeza, 65c. 
For peas, vetch, 
beans, 50c. For 
soybeans, cow- 
peas, 


RESH- HIGH Bac Ten, 


E Sung 


NEW ahor c. most 
complete and practical 
manual on legumes and 
inoculation (size 6 x 9) 
FRE our copy will e 
tain an offer for FREE 
can of NITRAGIN 
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Send name and address for free supply of 
Moore Bros. Purpul Medicated Dilators Ini: 
PROVED CONSTRUCTION. No metal o 
wire core. Needlepoint makes them easy to 
insert. Arrowhead prevents them going in too 
far. Use for Spiders, tructions, Sores and Soabs 
on teats, Hard Milkers after operating. Teats hes 
quicker. PRICES REDUCED. 14% Dos. 25c—7 D 
$i. At your desler or direct postpaid. Send today fo 
FREE sup = and big money saving catalog of Dair) 


men’s Sup 
The Moore. ‘Bros. Corp., Dept. 35, Albany, N. Y. 
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fodder. A monopoly controlling all traf- 
fic in these products has been in force 
since April 6, 1933. Only the government 
can buy or sell them. German scientists, 
like Professor Baur of Muencheberg, 
went to work devising local substitutes 
for imported fodders. A process for the 
transformation of wood into foodstuffs 
for cattle is still being utilized at Rhein- 
au. It was and is compulsory to mix 
potato spirit in gasoline up to 10 percent. 
A supply of cheap feed is given to 
poultry breeders. There is a reduction in 
railway freights for graded eggs of 25 
percent. 

None of these measures, however, were 
nearly so drastic and far-reaching as the 
decree of September 17, 1933, setting 
fixed prices for cereal goods. 

This decree, if strictly interpreted, 
has the effect of thoroly socializing Ger- 
man agriculture. Indeed Dr. Darré, in 
promulgating it, said that the farmers 
were at last freed from the strictures of 
the capitalist system. The decree’ au- 
thorizes the government to set minimum 
prices for cereals and abolish all future 
sales and speculative profits in grain. 
The government may, moreover, pre- 
scribe the area to be planted by farmers, 
and may establish all milling quotas. 
The decree is so far operative only for 
wheat and rye, the most important ce- 
reals. The price for wheat was set at 182 
marks ($45.50 at par) per ton in October, 
to rise gradually to 195 marks ($48.75) 
next June. The rye price is to rise from 
147 marks ($36.75) now, to 165 marks 
($41.25) in June. These prices are con- 
siderably over current world prices. 
Meantime, speculation in grain is for- 
bidden. 

* * *~ 

But these measures were not enough 
to restore German agriculture to health 
and make the country food-sufficient. 

There was the enormous problem of 
the debt of the farmers to solve. 

Various governments had, before the 
Nazis came in, tried to combat this 
problem, and the interest rate on farm 
mortgages had been decreased compul- 
sorily by 2 percent. Foreclosures and 
forced sales had become rare, even be- 
fore the Hitler government, plus the 
force of circumstances, practically for- 
bade them. 

The chief Nazi contribution to the 
problem of the agrarian debt is an in- 
stitution known as the Enstschuldung- 

telle. This is a sort of debt-conversion 


board with the authority of a court. It | 


hears claims of debtor and creditor and 
in effect decrees a settlement. The gov- 


ernment has issued 300,000,000 marks 


($75,000,000 at par) in treasury notes to 
finance the Entschuldungstelle, and the 
Rentenbank credit institute is empow- 
ered to advance a similar sum. 

As a first item in debt conversion, the 
state has authorized the reduction of 
debt burden to “within the limits of 
trustee security,” that is to a sum two- 
thirds the taxable value of the land. In- 


terest payment on this capital estimate | 


reduced to 4% percent; the state, how- 
ever, is to provide the creditor with 1 
percent additional interest for the first 
three years. Callable debts are to be 
converted to debts redeemable by small 
istallments per annum. 
If a debt-burdened farmer is insolvent 
he goes to the local Entschuldungstelle 
and states his case. Usually the creditors 











are directly represented on the board; 






it not, they are called in. The Entschul- | 





PIGS ana { 


are 


different 


sa re may present you with “‘some- 
thing for nothing,” but a merchant 
—in the gasoline business or any other 
—is pretty apt to give you just what 
you pay for. 

Your better judgment tells you: No 
one is selling Ethyl quality at regular-gas 
price. 

If you want to make the most 
of your car investment—whether 
it was $500 or $s5coo—you 
will find that the only way 
to get Ethyl performance is to 
put Ethyl Gasoline in the tank. 


NEXT TIME GET 







The price of Ethyl is now down to only 
2¢ a gallon over regular. The average 
car owner uses about 8 gallons of gaso- 
line a week. Maybe you use slightly 
more or slightly less. But figure it up. 
Then— 

Listen to your better judgment 
next time you start 
—or stop short of—the Ethyl 
to the 


to drive past 


pump. Listen sound 
economy of the facts. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York 


City. © E. G. C., 1934 


Ethyl contains sufficient lead (tetraethyl) to make it the world’s quality motor fuel 


ETHYL 
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Mr. RUSSELL JOHNS, 
of Chillicothe, Ohio, writes: 





"My Cough 
stopped 


—just as the 
Doctor said it would!” 


@ ‘I’m a singer,”’ writes Mr. Johns. ‘‘Two 
days before a New York audition I had a 
bad cough. A throat specialist said to take 
Pertussin. It sure did work. In two days 
the cough was gone.” 
D? you know that your throat and 
bronchial passages are lined with 
millions of glands—like tiny water faucets 
—that keep the tissues healthily moist? 
But when you catch a cold it clogs up 
these little glands with germs and sticky 
mucus. Your throat feels tickly and dry, 
and often you cough “till it hurts” with- 
out being able to “raise” a thing. 
Why not get those little throat glands 
working again? — that’s what’s needed! 
Pertussin does this! 





Just a spoonful or two of Pertussin stimu- 
lates the glands, starts their natural mots- 
ture flowing freely. Phlegm is loosened. 
How soothed your throat feels! Pertussin 
is helping Nature to cure your cough! 

Pertussin is the scientific extract of a 
medicinal herb used for years to treat the 
severest coughs known. It contains no 
narcotics, no harmful drugs. And it won’t 
upset your digestion. 

Pertussin will help your 
cough. Get a bottle now! 
e 
DOCTORS ADVISE Pertussin 
for babies—it’s so safe. “‘It 
gives wonderful relief’’—‘‘I 
recommend it regularly,”’ 


doctors write. You'll like its 
taste, too. 


PERTUSSIN 


has been prescribed by doctors 
for 30 years .. It works safely! 
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dungstelle is authorized, if it finds legiti- 
mate cause, to pay directly in cash any 
debts due on account of wages and sal- 
aries; to reduce old mortgages by from 
Io to 20 percent, and to shave the in- 
terest to 414 percent; in certain cases— 
the regulations are extremely compli- 
cated—to pay off the creditor in full or 
give him Rentenbank bonds; in all cases 
to do everything possible to make the 
debtor solvent again. Prolongation of 
the lease of a farmer tenant is compul- 
sory if he asks for it. Out of this provi- 
sion evolved another new and interesting 
law, that of September 27, 1933, regu- 
lating questions of peasant inheritance. 
+ + 

The Nazi contribution discussed in 
the preceeding paragraphs is the most 
startling innovation in the organization 
of German agriculture so far. The Nazi 
government is concerned not only with 
the farmer’s crop, but with his soul. It 
wants him to be not only a good agri- 
culturalist but a good German. It wants 
to see not only grain growing in the 
fields, but Nordic patriotism. It is in- 
terested not only in price-fixing, but in 
“‘pure”’ blood. 

Thus the September 27 law, which 
provides (a) for the creation of two 
classes of landowners, the dauer, who are 
peasants possessing a hereditary farm, 
and the other, inferior class composed of 
tenants; (b) for all farms 310 acres or 
smaller to be “entailed,” or pass un- 
divided on the death of the owner to his 
eldest son; (c) for the exclusion from 
these privileges of any farmer who has 
had Jewish or Negro blood in his family 
any time since January 1, 1800—six or 
eight generations ago. 

All owners, by terms of the law, are to 
be included in special favored lists if 
they subscribe to the settlement schemes. 
For any farmer to refuse is, of course, 
impossible, so that the system is practi- 
cally compulsory, whether the individual 
likes it or not. The government promises 
the farmer to reduce his debts. The debt- 
free property is then to be handed down 
by the law of primogeniture. The prop- 
erty may not normally be sold or sub- 
divided, and it must be inherited on/y 
by the proprietor’s eldest son. 

The eldest son is obliged to keep his 
younger brothers on the land until they 
are of age. Later they may return to the 
property if they are needy. The object 
of the law is primarily to imprison the 
farmer on his land and prevent its being 
split up. Land is considered “‘not a com- 
modity but a property of spiritual sig- 
nificance.” The entailed property may 
not be mortgaged or seized for debt. 
Whereas the price fixing decrees of the 
government are intensely socialistic, the 
primogeniture law is not; but, in fact, 
practically restores medieval ideas of 
servitude. 

If, before the law is finally applied, a 
peasant gives up some of his land in pay- 
ment for debt conversion, his second 
sons have first chance to acquire it. But 
they take it as tenants of the state, until, 
by annual payments to the government, 
they pay off their debt. Then inheritance 
proceeds to ¢heir first sons. A farmer who 
has no sons loses his land to the state. 
He cannot will it outside his family. If 
he already owns one farm and inherits 
another, he must give up the first one 
to his nearest relative. The Erdhof, as 
the entailed farm is called, can grow 
neither larger nor smaller. If lazy, dis- 
honest, or hopelessly incompetent, a 
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Seamless 
Seed Bag 
of America 








from SAME SHEEP with 
STEWART One-Man 


Power Shearing Machine 


Machine gets more wool than hand blades 
from same sheep. Easier to use. Wool grades}, 
better—brings better price. The ONE-MAN 
belts to any engine. Quickly set up. Saves 
work of one man. Shears fast. $27.50 com- |] 
plete at your dealer or send us $2.00, pay bal- 
ance on arrival, Send for Stewart catalog of f 
clipping and shearing machines. Made and 
guaranteed by Chicago Flexible Shaft / 
ss 5596 Roosevelt Road, / 

hicago, U. S. A. 


44 Years making quality products. 
























UDDER 
OINTMENT 


A penetrating, healing salve for 
the udders and teats. Specially 
designed for proper care of the 
“pay end” of the cow. For cak- 
ing, bruises, scratches, soreness, 
cuts. Massage treatment after 
warm water bathing. Booklet. 


DR. HESS & CLARE, Inc., ASHLAND, OHIO 
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farmer may be dismissed by a special in- 
heritance court, and the property given 
in trust to a relative. If there is no rela- 
tive, the land will be assigned by the 
authorities to some deserving owner. 


ee &@ 


The big estates of the Junkers or gen- 
tlemen farmers in East Prussia however 
are quite a different story. These privi- 
leged aristocrats have so far not been 
touched by the Nazi government, tho 
they still feel the effects of the inflation 
previously mentioned. Both Brining 
and Schleicher, former chancellors, fell 
from office partly because of their at- 
tempt to break up the hopelessly in- 
debted big estates and settle them. The 
Junkers, politically all-powerful, in- 
trigued them out of power, largely be- 
cause the Junkers are supposed to have 
the ear of President von Hindenburg, 
himself an East Prussian landowner. 
Briining, simply because he wanted to 
liquidate somehow the most shamefully 
unproductive of these estates, was called 
an “agrarian Bolshevik,” and this lost 
him his job and really opened the way 
for the Nazis a year and a half later to 
come to power. Hitler, it is generally 
thought, has made a secret promise to 
von Hindenburg not to touch the Junker 
realms. 


STATE bounty to the Junkers, known 
as the ““Osthilfe” (East Help) began to be 
paid in 1929, at Hindenburg’s special re- 
quest. It became known in January, 
1933, that these funds had been dis- 
tributed in a manner that was viciously 
corrupt. General von Schleicher, then 
the Chancellor, opened an Osthilfe in- 
vestigation, in an attempt to discredit 
the Junkers and their scandals. The 
Junkers were too powerful for Schleicher, 
and they “got” him, instead of vice 
versa. The Hitler government quickly 
squashed the outstanding Osthilfe in- 
vestigations. 

Point Number 17 of the Nazi national 
program urges a land reform and de- 
mands, in effect, distribution of land to 
poor peasants. For a time the Nazi gov- 
ernment made much propaganda for its 
“Land Settlement” schemes. Many 


farmers voted for Hitler because of his | 
implicit promise to break up the large, | 
unprofitable estates and distribute them. | 


Little by little it became apparent that 
no very large division of land was con- 
templated. In the middle of September, 
Dr. Darré tapered off his original fat 
promises by saying that, “big estates 
which are NOT in debt will not be 
touched.” This was interpreted at the 
time to mean that the worst-burdened 


estates would be divided. But so far they | 


have not been. 

The nearest thing to “settlement” has 
heen temporary recruitment of unem- 
ployed city workers to farm work. 


* &¢ 


Nor is this enforced organization of 
agriculture yet complete. Eventually it 


will be: made one of the five great “‘cor- | 


porations” of the German Fascist State, 


each including employers and employees | 


ke. The other four corporations are to 
be industry, trade, handicrafts, and the 
open professions. Thus the German 
farmer joins his town brothers in be- 
coming less a man of his own destiny 

d more a man of and for the state. As 
Hitler himself admits, “All that I say 
and do is history!” 
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THIS FENCE WAS ONE YEAR OLD 


In 98, when the boys marched away to War, the farm of J. R. Cochran 
was protected by an American Fence 1 year old. In those “‘gay ’90’s’’ time 
alone was the true measure of fence service. And, to this moment, there has 
been no better test devised. 

Throughout 36 passing years—the fence erected by Mr. Cochran has 
been subjected to all of the varied ravages of nature—and to the hardest 
kind of farm service. Although it has paid for itself many times over— 
“it will,’ says its owner, “last from 20 to 30 years more.”’ Read his letter. 

There are many similar instances, remarkable records for service that 
no other make of fence can equal. Because American Fence is always full 
weight, full gauge, full length per roll as labeled, made from the finest 
material, and so heavily insulated against rust that it has many records 
of more than thirty years of actual field service—because of these facts and 
other features, American Fence is used by more farmers than any other brand. 

Atthevery first opportunity—go tothe American Fencedealer in your vicin- 
ity— ask him to explain in detail the many superior features of this product. 
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/AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


| 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


SUBSIDIARY OF ono) STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
| 94 Grove Street, Worcester AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Bldg., San Francisco 
| Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 


Empire State Building, New York 
First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
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$20,000,000 


ANNUAL LOSS 


to dairymen, because 
of unclean, unfit milk 


(GOVERNMENT STATISTICS) 












® How much of this loss are you paying 
for? Don’t take chances on losing the val- 
ue of your milk. Immediately after milk- 
ing, every can of milk should be filtered 
through a fresh cotton filter disk, to re- 
move the loose dirt and sediment that gets 
in the pails. If this dirt is not removed it 
eventually dissolves and affects the milk’s 
natural wholesome odor and flavor. Never 
re-use a filter disk from a previous milk- 
ing, because the dirt on the disk has dis- 
solved. If the disk be used again, this dirt 
is washed into the can, increasing the 
bacteria count, injuring odor and flavor. 
Do you know the 10 Rules for Clean 
Milk? We will be glad to send you a copy, 
FREE. Use coupon below. 


FILTER YOUR MILK 


through a cotton filter disk immediately 
after gnilking. 


2 Kary “Ate 


ihre PrsKs 





@ Use Rapid-Flo Filter Disks.They are fast, 
and remove all dirt. The favorite disks of 
dairymen from coast to coast. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. 3 f CHICAGQ, tL. 


FREE..10 RULES..USE COUPON 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Send me a FREE copy of the “+10 Rules for Clean Milk.” 
1-B 





Name 





Address—— 
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THE merits of the lespedezas are nu- 
merous. They thrive on worn acid soils 
where other clovers and alfalfa fail com- 
pletely. They are leguminous, therefore 
high in feed value, and are soil builders. 
Their prolific seeding habit makes it 
unnecessary to spend large sums each 
year for new seedings. Their camel-like 
drouth resistance and need for hot 
weather enables them to make their best 
growth in July and August when good 
pasture is at a premium. Their aptitude 
for growing on rough land and in ditches 
makes them valuable in stopping erosion. 
Korean lespedeza, the best known and 
widest grown variety, is an annual, which 
means it produces seed the first year and 
comes again from seed the second year. 
It haves is not subject to winter kill- 
ing, but obviously to maintain itself 
from year to year it must mature a seed 
crop each fall. According to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 
normal seasons Korean can be expected 
to reseed itself in a territory with its 
northern limit covering a wide front 
from Nebraska to Indiana and Ohio. 
Probably the greatest use for Korean 
will be to sow it in small grain crops for 
the pasture it will produce from the mid- 
dle of July until frost. Since Korean 
needs hot weather, its best growth i 
made in late July and August. It is this 
time of year that native pastures, par- 
ticularly bluegrass, are usually short, so 
Korean fits ideally into a pasture im- 
provement program. Altho pastured un- 


der all kinds of conditions a case of 


bloat in either cattle or sheep has never 
been reported. Planted 15 to 20 pounds to 
the acre with a spring grain crop, or in 
March on winter wheat fields, the plants 
will be established and ready to furnish 
some pasture shortly after the grain crop 
has been removed. Early pasture cannot 
be expected as it starts slowly in the 
spring. Korean, therefore, should never 
be planted without a nurse crop except 
on extremely poor soils that will not 
produce a heavy growth of weeds. 

In addition to furnishing an abun- 
dance of nutritious pasture lespedezas 
are valuable in preventing erosion. The 
annuals will not only grow on barren 
hillsides and in ditches, thus preventing 
washing, but prevent erosion thru doing 
away with the necessity of plowing for 
small grain crops. 

This plan calls for seeding Korean or 


dezas 


A. K. Hepperly tells 


about a new sour 


land crop— 





Harbin with the grain crop early in the 
spring, harvesting the grain, and pastur 
ing the lespedeza. Sufficient seed is pro- 


duced to give a volunteer stand and 
either winter wheat is planted in the fall 
after a single disking or a small grain 
crop is planted in like manner in the 
spring. The same process can be repeated 
for several years in succession so when it 
is grown in rotation with winter wheat or 
rye the ground is covered every month 
in the year. Soil washing is held to a 
minimum and the fertility of the soil im- 
proved yearly by the legume. At Sni-A- 
Bar Farms, Jackson County, Missouri, a 
field handled in this manner for three 
years showed no ill effects from not be- 
ing plowed and each succeeding year 
both the wheat and the Korean showed 
improvement. 

On barren patches in permanent pas- 
tures and on fields too poor for weeds to 
give competition little or no soil prepara- 
tion is necessary. If the soil is extremely 
hard, a light disking, to barely loosen the 
surface might be made, altho experience 
has shown best results are usually ob- 
tained when seed is simply scattered on 
the surface. A firm seedbed is highly 
desirable and little or no covering is 
necessary. In fact deep covering is fatal 
to a good stand. 


Brinc a legume, inoculation is, of 
course, necessary. Most Cornbelt soils 
apparently have the necessary bacteria 
but some difficulty is experienced in ob- 
taining inoculation where the land is low 
in fertility and strongly acid. It is on this 
type of soil that only a small growth is 
made the first year. If eight or ten inches 
of growth is expected the first year on 
poor soil which will not even grow a good 
crop of weeds you will be er 
The fact, however, that a legume wi 
grow at all on such soil should be en 
couraging and when left for a second 
and third year better inoculation is ob- 
tained, resulting in larger growth. 

For those north of the territory where 
Korean can be expected to reseed, a new 
early seeding variety called Harbin 
promises to assume the same position 
that Korean has taken in the territory 
farther south. Since Harbin is early ma- 
turing it does not reach the size of the 
later maturing strains. In this respect it 
can be compared with Korean exactly 
as the small early maturing corn of the 
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north compares with the larger late ma- 
turing varieties farther south, In each 
instance both serve the same purpose for 
the territory to which they are adapted. 

Sericea, the perennial of the lespedeza 
family which has attracted so much at 
tention in Kentucky and Tennessee, has 
decided advantages over the annual va- 


rieties. Once established it starts earlier | 


in the spring, thus giving early pasture 
or a hay crop by early June in the south- 
ern states. It stages a quick comeback, 
as alfalfa does, so gives three and four 
hay crops during the summer. Sericea is 
even more drouth resistant than Korean 
and is equally adapted to worn soil. 

All the information about this wonder 
plant, we must remember, has originated 
in the south, as little is known about how 
Sericea performs in the Cornbelt. Small 
plantings were made at all of the Middle- 
west experiment stations in 1932. When 
planted in rows all stations reported 
severe winter killing. At the Missouri 
station, when planted with a nurse crop 
as farm practice demands it will be, the 
seedings of Sericea survived the winter 
and made a véry satisfactory showing 
during the dry summer of 1933. 

Dr. A. J. Pieters, principal agronom- 
ist of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, who has contributed more 
than anyone else to the development of 
lespedezas, believes that strains of Se- 
ricea being developed will permit its 
growth well up into the Cornbelt. Ex- 
perimental results at the Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture indicate that when 
properly handled Sericea will fill a long 

vacant gap in providing a legume hay 
crop on fields not suitable for growing 
other clovers and alfalfa. 


Numerous small plantings of Seri- 


cea were made thruout the Cornbelt in 
1933. Many made such a fine showing 
that it is hard to hold back enthusiasm, 
but the test for Sericea came during the 

winter of 1933-34. Should it be found 
capable of surviving normal Cornbelt 
winters farmers will be quick to recog- 
nize the merits of this plant by its out- 
standing performance. 








The lespedezas are not competitors of | 


red or sweet clover as no such volume of 
feed or soil improvement can be expected 
from their use as can be obtained by 
correcting the soil acidity with the ap- 


plication of limestone and growing the | 


biennial legumes. They are not crops 
which have been widely grown and 
found to have given good results under 
all conditions, so can be recommended 
only with the qualification that they be 
ised in the proper place. Their place 
seems to be in all small grain fields where 
t is difficult to get good stands of red 
or sweet clover, on barren patches in 
permanent pastures, and on idle land. 
Even under these conditions it will be a 
sound business practice for those who 
want to grow any of the lespedezas to 
start in a limited way and increase the 
acreage with home-produced seed after 
this sour land legume has satisfactorily 
proved its worth. 





Farm and Village Housing is an at- 
tractive volume containing the findings 
of the committee on farm and village 
housing of the President’s conference on 
home building and home_ ownership. 
Che price is $1.15. Address James Ford, 
New Commerce Building, W ashington. 





A SHORTER DAY 
MAKES A LONGER LIFE 


Life holds more for you than 
hard work. Increase your leisure 
hours by owning a Universal 
Tractor with its remarkable row 
crop machines. 30 to 60 acres of 
corn a day—that’s an easy 
record for the Universal 4-row 
Cultivator. Snap and speed in 
every detail—modern—no un- 
necessary parts. A few minutes 
and it’s attached to the Universal 
Tractor. No bolts, just a few 
tapered pins. A step on the 
power lift and up goes the entire 
cultivator. Get all the facts at 
your M-M dealer’s or mail the 
coupon! 





















World Champion Planting mechanism. Pulls 
from “fore and aft” center of Universal 
Tractor. Plants at uniform depth—straight 
rows—good cross check. Power lift raises 
whole planter. Turns short as ordinary 2-row 
planter. 38-40-42 inch row spacing. 
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WAS A BRIDE 
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© WONDER Dad fell in love with her. 
She was so beautiful—so /ovad/e. She 





is only a sweet memory now. But “the 
children” love to look at this faded wed- 
ding picture—treasured among her keep- 
sakes for years—because Dad was with her. 
They never fail to be thankful that Crark 
Grave Vaults were used at both their serv- 
ices. Faithinthe CLark’simmaculate guard- 
ianship is a priceless, never-failing comfort. 
° ° ° 

The new CLark Custodian, with its classic 
Ionic pillars, is rich and massive in effect. 
Flowing curves add to its charm—and also 
increase its strength materially. Made of one 
piece of specially processed, rust-resisting 
metal, with the famous CLarK Air-Seal, 
this new CLaRK Custodian is equipped for 
generations of water-proof service — im- 
mune to seepage or crumbling. 

Leading funeral directors everywhere have 
or can easily get the new CLARK Custodian, 
CLarK Standard or CLarK Solid Copper 
Vaults. They come in appropriate modern 
finishes and at prices that are always reason- 
able. Our warranty for 50 years or more 
goes with every vault. See that the name 
“CLARK” is on the end. 

‘ ° ° 
“My Duty,” Free! Tells exactly what to do 
when you are called upon to take charge. 
Every adult should have a copy on file. 
Write for yours— Free. 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Branch Offices and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 
: NEW 


THE 





USTODIAN 


THE MODERN GRAVE VAULT 
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Little Pig 


[| Continued from page 30 | 


tive tract. Oats are much more satis- 
factory than corn. From one-third to 
one-fourth of the feeds used as slop may 
be bran. When buttermilk is fed to the 
sows during this period most successful 
hog men do it carefully because they 
have learned that it involves consider- 
able risk of starting scours. Special care 
is used to keep the troughs clean and to 
make sure that the sourness of the but- 
termilk does not vary greatly from day 
to day. 

If the pigs start scouring a common 
practice is to reduce the feed given the 
sow by one half and then to give her a 
small handful of epsom salts with the 
slop. This treatment will correct ordi- 
nary cases of scours but often hog rais- 
ers find it a good plan to give each pig a 
teaspoonful of mineral oi]. The most con- 
venient method of doing this is to fasten 
a short rubber tube over the end of a 
glass tube and draw a teaspoonful of 
mineral oil into the tube. By releasing 
this into the pig’s mouth slowly, it is 
much easier to make the pig swallow 
than by the use of a teaspoon. 


EcoNoMICAL gains are much more 
easily obtained by the use of plenty of 
good pasture. Clean pasture also keeps 
the pigs away from worm infestation 
and “‘necro” mentioned earlier. A good 
pasture will produce 250 pounds of pork 
per acre for the growing season. Alfalfa 
and red clover are the choice of hog 
raisers, with bluegrass low on the list 
after hot weather begins. Sweet clover 
serves fairly well if it is clipped when the 
growth becomes rank. For an emergency 
pasture, rape is the most suitable pro- 
viding the hogs are not white. A white 
pig is blistered by rape. Sudan grass 
makes good pasture but soon becomes 
too coarse and woody. 

By the time the pig is three weeks old 
he will show his appreciation of a self- 
feeder. In fact, self-feeding is the most 
satisfactory method of producing rapid 
gains during the feeding period. About a 
week before the pig is to be weaned the 
good hog raiser builds a creep around the 
feeder so the sows will have their feed 
supply reduced for weaning time. 

The importance of pasture for grow- 
ing pigs cannot be emphasized too 
strongly yet one must bear in mind that 
pigs cannot make efficient gains on grass 
alone, or upon grains and pasture in 
combination. The value of a good pro- 
tein supplement is clearly shown by the 
average of 15 experiment station tests. 
When corn was 35 cents a bushel and 
tankage $40 a ton the feed cost of pro- 
ducing pork was $3.86 per hundred- 
weight without tankage and $3.36 per 
hundredweight with tankage. When corn 
was 50 cents a bushel and tankage was 
$55 a ton the feed cost of producing pork 
was $5.51 a hundred pounds without 
tankage, and $4.75 a hundred pounds 
when tankage was used. In every case 
the feeding of tankage reduced the cost 
of production from 50 to 80 cents a hun- 
dred pounds. 

Skimmilk or buttermilk fed at the 
rate of at least two pounds for every 
pound of grain is often the most eco- 
nomical protein feed. Feeds carrying 40 
percent or more of protein are usually 
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a full OPLO Wi. actor 


STEEL WHEELS 
























WITH AIR TIRES 


Now . . a husky, handy tractor with 
FULL 2-PLOW POWER. . remova- 
ble cylinder sleeves . . FOUR SPEEDS 
forward . . Many important improve- 
ments .. and a NEW LOW PRICE. 
That’s the Allis-Chalmers Model “W” 
. . best “buy” in tractors for 1934. 


New FREE catalog gives latest facts on this 
amazing tractor. You 

eg can’t afford to miss 

as | sa it. Tells about the 
“a =z A-C line of 2-row 
cultivating and 
planting equipment 
. - quick-detachable, 
power-lift. Also new 
line of plows, tillage 
tools, etc. For copy, 
write mame and 
address on margin 
of this page and mail 
today to Dept. 1... 






By FS 
Quick Detachable 
Cultivator 


Can be put on or taken 
off tractor in 5 minutes. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION MILWAUKEE, U.S.A 












Cream Separator ever 
produced and guaranteed 
by Galloway's. Ball Bearings ae 
make easiest turning. New type 
bowl very fast, close skimmer—pays 
for separator in extra butterfat saved. 
Present low price saves $50 on cost 
Now— but cannot last long. Get a new 
Galloway Masterpiece Separator on 
830 days’ trial—on terms low as 
$3 per month with best trade-in 
deal for your old machine. 











Waterloo, lowa 
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Make Bigger Gains 
with Less Feed 


Send for Free Information. 
Pennsytvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
20 N. Wacker, Chicago 
















“THE MILKER OF TODAY" 
Price and performance will 
satisfy you on this new pipe- 
line, rubber-lined cup, Milker. 
Write for complete details, 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO™ 
ONEIDA, N.Y. 

















Produces six to eleven tons of valuable hay 
per acre on wet, boggy land worthless for other 
crops. Makes good pasture. One of our many 
Master Quality Brand money-makers. 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY COMPANY 





101 West Fourth St., Faribault, Mi ta 


SEND FOR FREE SEED ANNUAL! 
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most economical, For a pig weighing 50 | 


to 100 pounds about 16 pounds of a 40 
percent protein supplement is needed 
for each 100 pounds of corn. If a 60 per- 
cent protein supplement is fed such a pig 
will require about 12 pounds of it for 
each 100 pounds of corn. 

As this article is being written the 
campaign for corn-hog reduction is un- 
der way. No question need arise in the 
mind of any producer, I believe, con- 
cerning the necessity of employing the 
best available practices in raising the 
pigs he will be allowed to produce under 
his contract. His unit een costs 
must still be carefully guarded 
make the most from his enterprise. 


Breeding Made the 


Difference 


CHARLES DENNIS of Red Oak, 


Oklahoma, offers convincing evidence of 


the value of a good purebred sire. Last 
October he shipped a carload of mixed 
cattle to market. “In this carload,”’ re- 
ports County Agent Clarence Hum- 
phreys, ‘“Dennis had some calves from 
his common cows and his purebred 
Hereford sire. He also had some calves 
from common cows and a scrub sire. 
“The best calves from his purebred 
sire weighed 590 pounds and sold for 4 
cents per pound. After the freight was 
paid on these calves, they netted $21. 
The best calves from his common cows 
and a scrub sire weighed only 360 
pounds. They were the same age, were 
pastured on the same range and were 
out of the same grade of cows as the bet- 
ter calves. The best calves of this quality 
sold for 2 cents a pound. After the freight 
was paid on them, they netted but $5 46. 
There was a difference of $15.54 in favor 
of the calves from the purebred sire. 
“With the calves Dennis shipped 
some 4-year-old steers of common breed- 
ing that were in good flesh. The best 4- 
year-old steers weighed 935 pounds and 
sold for $2.65 per hundred. After the 
freight was paid on these steers they 
netted $20.66. The calves of the better 
breeding sold for more money than 
steers that were six times as old.’”’— 


T. H. B. 


Fewer Sows 


In IOWA, farmers are producing as 
much pork now with 50,000 less brood 
sows than ten years ago. The number 
of pigs weaned per litter has increased 
from 4.6 to 6 during that time. In Mis- 
souri, the number has increased from 
5 to 6.4 during the same time. 

The importance of this is well illus- 
trated by farm management studies on 
southern Minnesota farms, where it was 
found that when less than five pigs were 
saved per litter, there was a return 
above .feed cost of 34 cents per pig. 
When from five to seven pigs were saved 
per litter, there was an average return 
cost of $1.35 per pig. When more than 
seven pigs were saved per litter, there 
was an average return above feed cost 


of $1.75. 





Four - generation pedigree blanks, 
25 cents a dozen. Order by Number 
S. D. 4., Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, lowa. 
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BUY FENCE 
this economical way 
AND SAVE MONEYS 


It isn’t what you pay for a fence but how long 


it lasts that chiefly determines its final cost. 


Buy a 


00d fence, heavy enough for the purpose, keep it in 


repair, and it will last a lifetime. 


Regardless of what you 


pay for good reliable fence, it will cost you less in the 


gant claims. 


styles. 


FENCE: CHART 


t I 


(agi 


Name 


Address. 


end than fence backed only by fancy names and extrava- 
e@ Pittsburgh Farm Fences are made of 
rust-resisting copper-bearing steel and heavily zinc-coated 
as an additional protection against corrosion. They will 
be standing up and giving effective service long after 
cheaper grade fences are rusted and broken down. Pitts- 
burgh Farm Fences are furnished in a wide range of 
styles for every farm use, in Hinge-Joint and Stiff-Stay 
Your nearest dealer will help you select the 
Pittsburgh Fence best suited to the purpose. Remember, 
Pittsburgh Fences will give you more than your money’s 
worth in the extra years of service. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh 








Fences 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
728 Union Trust Bldg. « Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a freecopy 
of your Farm Engineering Chart. 











BE A 
WAGON- MAR | | 


WE START YOU AND 
FURNISH COMPLETE 
| STOCK OF MERCHANDISE _| 


A large, responsible; successful, 44-year old qompany 
now makes this curse offer. Become the Author- 








ized McCONNON D ER and handle thecomplete 
McConnon line. No investment for merchandise neces- 
sary—you pay for goods when sold. Let us start you in 
this permanent big-paying business which you own and 
control for yourself; re take all the profits. Car 
needed for rural districts but not necessary for city . 
This is a splendid opportunity to earn a good living 
with a chance to put money in the bank every week. 

Honest, steady men who write promptly assured first 
consideration. Write TODAY. Ask for “Stock Fur- 
nished Offer’’. Address ‘‘The House of Friendly Serv- 
ice”. MicConnen & Co., Desk 17203, Winona, Minn. 





THE STOVER 
HAMMER MILL 


Saves Enough to Pay for 
Itself the First Year.... 


Saves you two profits and freight both 
ways over buying mixed feeds. Saves you 
haulage and two-thirds of a custom mill's 
grinding charge Saves its cost, the first 
year, grinding for 15 or more cattle 

















The dual hopper \ 
feature of the 


hat tel] how,whenand whyto 
Stover Hammer Tha — 


rind feed. Contain 101 feeding 
able oe Termites and hints for balanc- 
anced rations ing rations made fr m home 
Mixes and grinds grown grain and roughage 
grains, stalks and roughage properly 
NOW, when farm prices are higher and machinery costs still are 
low, is the time to get a STOVER HAMMER MILL. Write and 
tell us how many cattle you feed. We will recommend a size m nl 


that will save you many dollars 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO.y, Freeport;ll. Dept.U-3 


SuccessFuL Farmino, March, 1934 
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ALL RIGHT... 
turn on the 


WATER 


ACE things 

squarely. Run- 
ning water is a 
real money 
maker on your 
farm, as well as 
a convenience. 
You've always 
wanted it. You 
do need it. Now 
is the time to act. 


NOw- MYERS 


as Lowas 
Water Systems 


Imagine a genuine 
MYERS shallow well 
electric water system — 
’ identical in quality, size, 
capacity and design with the time-tried 
MYERS Water Systems that have won 
such a fine reputation the world over 
—selling for as low as $50.50. 






30° 


complete 





Remember also that there 
is a dependable MYERS 
Water System to meet every 
condition — for deep or 
shallow wells and for oper- 
ation by gasoline engine, 
electricity, wind mill or 
hand power; with capa- 
cities to fill every need. 
Let our free catalog tell 
you how you can start 
enjoying your MYERS 
Water System with- 
out further delay. 














THE F. E. MYERS 
& BRO. CO. 

56 Orange Street 
Ashland, Ohio 


ump Builders Since 1870"’ 


2 easton) 


Kew Lor cae ri he 


Send me the — Water System Book 
and name of your nearest dealer. 


Name—— ae 


Address — 








To BUYERS of 
GALVANIZED 
ROOFING: 


Get roofing that will 
give life - time rust- 






free service! ‘Seal of 

Quality "Heavy- So a 
Coated galvanized “ <4 ae 1) 
sheets for roofing {a OF gu 







and siding (corru- 
gated and V-crimp | [7] 

styles) carry full 2 Oe eee 
ounces of zinc pet 

sq. ft., nearly twice as much as average commercial sheets. Cost 
15% more, last 300% longer. Strong, attractive, fire-proof, easy to 
apply, available at any dealer’s. Every sheet carries the ‘Seal of 
Quality” trademark—insist on it. Fully described in “Facts About 
Heavy-Coated Sheets” and “Directions for Laying Galvanized 
Roofing,” two interesting and very valuable 


FREE BOOKS 


sent you for return of coupon with your nome end eddress 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 13A 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. \ 









— Nome — 
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Fit Horses for Work 


AFTER a winter of comparative idle- 
ness, farm work horses need to be put 
thru a fitting period before they are 
thrown into the hard work of spring and 
summer. The length of this fitting period 
depends largely upon the condition of 


the horses at the close of winter. Those | 
that are very thin or very fat require 
more conditioning than those already | 


in thrifty condition and fair flesh. Young 
horses, too, require a longer preparation 


period for hard work than do mature | 
animals, especially if they have been | 


broken but a short time. 

Conditioning may be started by cut- 
ting down the daily feed of course rough- 
age, substituting a somewhat smaller 


ration of good quality hay and beginning | 


a light feeding of grain three times a day. 
Substitutions should be small at first 
and increased gradually until when 
started at light work each animal will be 
getting about a pound each of grain and 
good quality hay for each 100 pounds of 
body weight. 

The exact amount of feed required 
varies considerably with the individual. 
The well-conditioned farm work horse at 


moderately heavy work will require on | 
an average a little over a pound of grain | 
and about 1.25 pounds of hay per 100 | 
pounds of body weight. The horse at | 


heavy work requires from 1.25 to up- 
wards of 1.5 pounds of grain per 100 
pounds weight with little or no increase 
in the hay allowance. 

Work horses, like athletes, should be 
gradually hardened to heavy work. In 
the spring they should be used first 
only for light work. Under a gradual in- 
crease in the severity of their tasks, their 
softened muscles become hardened and 
the animals are gradually strengthened 
to handle easily the heaviest kind of 
work, 

During this hardening process close 


| attention to the horse’s shoulders is par- 
ticularly essential. Sore shoulders de- | 
veloped in early spring before the | 





animal is in proper condition are hard to 
heal and may curtail efficiency for 
months. The shoulders should be cleaned 
carefully before harnessing in the morn- 
ing and after each day’s work. 


For the first two or three weeks in the | 
spring the shoulders should be washed | 


with warm water and castile soap, after 


each days work and then rinsed with cold | 


water containing a small amount of salt. | 
While the horse is at work raising the | 


collar frequently will allow the shoulders 


and neck to cool, at which times the | 


sweat, dirt, and dead hair should be 
cleaned from both shoulders and collar. 
It is essential that the neck and shoul- 
ders be cleaned and allowed to dry and 
cool during the noon hour. Such care dur- 
ing the first few weeks of the work sea- 
son will greatly increase the efficiency 


of the horses.—T. H. B. 





Breeding record sheets. Just the 
thing to tack up in the barn and keep 
complete record of breeding dates, 
sires used, freshening dates, and dispo- 
sition of progeny. Spaces for 20 fe- 
males. Good for any kind of livestock, 
Five cents each postpaid. Order by 
number S. D. 2, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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TESTED 
3 years to 


PROVE 


results: 


NO —A Better 


DUST TREATMENT 
for OATS-BARLEY 


Three-year tests clinch this fact: Every 
farmer can get a bigger oats and barley 
yield at less cost by dusting seed with 
New Improved Ceresan (ethyl mercury 
phosphate)! 

Try it this year! Ten per cent more 
oats (the average in tests) is worth 
getting. The 12% average increase in 
barley stand, given by this dust, means 
a bigger yield! 

Half-ounce treats a bushel of seed 
with either treater or shovel. Almost 
dustless in use; never slows planting 
rate. Cereal Pamphlet V-1 free. Write 
to. Bayer-Semesan Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Use New Improved Semesan Jr. 
"4 for corn; Improved Semesan Be! 
F< for potatoes; 2% Ceresan for peas. 








SAY! YOU NEED ——_ 

“SPOHN’S" 

IT STOPPED MY| © (Sar 
COUGH ! i! 


2 to 1 that S 
cough in 24 ] 
stimulating expectorant which acts instantly on mucous 
membranes. Makes breathing anny. Used by famous horse- 
men for 40 years. Dr. H.M. Parshall, Urbana,O.,says**Used 
Spohn’s for 12 years, rful results, recommend it.’”” 


wonde’ » 
9 STOPS COUGHS 
SPOHN’S COMPOUND 20° Soros 
Don’t wait until horse gets sick. Get SPOHN’S 
NOW. Stop trouble before it develops. The sure and eco- 
nomical way. Sold by sts, 60c and $1.20. Send name 
of your druggist quick and get 3-day FREE. 
SPOHN M CAL co., Box i3. GOSHEN, IND. 


WOODMANSE 


windmills give extra years of trouble- 
free service because of improved patent 
ed construction. if-governing to 
strong or mild winds . constant 
oil-bath . . . no stub “needed to fit mill 
on towers of other makes. 
Send for F RE booklet on special! 
i new repli t 




















features, 
shaft bearings. 

WOODMANSE MANUFACTURING CO 
211 East Main St., Freeport, Hlinols 











QUEEN OF THE MARKET 
Earliest of All. Easy to grow. Weeks ahead of 
others. Get this gorgeous, showy display of 

ceful flowers. All colors, White, Flush, 
rimson, Scarlet, Light and Dark Blue. Write 
today and get generous pkt. Aster seeds and LATEST GOOD LUCK 
CATALOG of “SURE-TO-GROW” garden and flower seeds. Send 3¢ 


for postage. 
GOOD LUCK GARDENS, DEPT. 155, PARADISE, PA. 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
reduced rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis,Minnesota 














& Mastodon eveb.Strawberry @ 
Plants will provide berries 
= all summer and fall for fam- @ 


ily of 5 first year set. Yield 
@ July towinter, (Plantslessthan lceach postpaid.) @ 
Requirespace 10x25 ft. Complete 32 page col. cat. 


@ South Michigan Nursery, Box 700, New Buffalo, Mich. @ 
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Veterinary 


Boat 1n Lamas—My lambs bloat and | 


die in a very short time. What is your advice? 
| have tried quite a few remedies for this and 
have had no success so far in combating this 
trouble.—F. J. N., Illinois. 


You should have given us full particulars 
regarding the way in which the lambs are fed. 
Keep them in a dry yard with shelter to run 
to and feed sound clover or alfalfa hay, oats, 
bran, and linseed oilmeal. Roots may also be 
fed or a little warm cow’s milk. In each quart 
mix 1 teaspoonful of formaldehyde solution. 
If death threatens, tap the paunch high up 
in the left flank with a small trocar and canula 
to liberate the gas. Frosted and otherwise 
damaged feed often causes the bloating and 
should be withheld. Allow access to salt. 


TurirtLtess Hocs—I have had difficulty 
raising hogs for the last three years. They do 
well until I start feeding corn in the fall. I 
feed them all they can eat, give them salt and 
minerals, plenty of water, clean quarters, 
and worm them. Their appetites are good but 
they don’t grow as they should. Their tails 
hang straight down, and they look shabby. 
What can I do?—L. D. B., Nebraska. 


Too free feeding of soft corn often causes 
such thriftlessness in pigs. Make corn but a 
part of the ration along with middlings and 
linseed oilmeal, or tankage. Also feed skim- 
milk and allow access to alfalfa or clover hay, 
salt, ground limestone and woodashes or 
steamed bonemeal. Repeat the worming to 
rout worms which are probably present. Let 
the pigs have free range on all fine days. 


Lame Co.it—I have a suckling colt that 
got lame in one hind leg when about two 
months old. He kept getting worse and now 
is lame in all four feet. He walks on his toes 
and is so stiff that he has difficulty in getting 
up. He has been weaned about six weeks and 
has a good appetite. I am feeding corn and 
oats and corn fodder. What can I do for 
him?—H. A., Illinois. 


Infection of the navel at birth has probably 
caused joint-ill which usually proves incur- 
able. The trouble is usually found in the hock 
and stifle joints. Paint them with tincture of 
iodine two or three times a week if swollen. 
Have your veterinarian give the colt hypo— 
dermic treatment with biologics for pus in- 
fection. We fear, however, that there will be 
little chance of recovery "if the lameness is 
due to the disease we have mentioned. That 
should be prevented by disinfection of the 
navel with tincture of iodine at birth. 


Mammary Tumor—I have a cow with 
a lump in her udder near her right back teat. 
It interferes with the flow of milk, making 
it very hard to milk that teat. The lump came 
in her udder when she had her second calf. 
It is not painful to her.  - you tell me any- 
thing I can do?—C. E. Y. 


A tumor in the udder, such as you de- 
scribe, usually has been caused by an attack 
of mastitis (garget) and cannot be removed. 
In some cases the cause is tuberculosis of 
the udder which is incurable and makes the 
milk dangerous for use by man or animals. 
If the cow has not recently been tested for 
tuberculosis, have the test applied at once and 
f she reacts to the test dispose of her in the 
manner prescribed by state law. If she does 
not react, let her nurse a calf. Rub a pro- 
prietary remedy into the affected part of the 
udder once or twice daily. 





Horses Grown on Limited Grain 
Rations, bulletin No. 316, University of 
Missouri Experiment Station, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. Ask for it. 
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Rids pores of curdied soap 
—ends body odor instantly! 


It isn’t just the dirt, it’s the curdled soap that gets into the 
pores in this hard water territory . 


You think rcs clean—but you’re not. You think you can’t 
offend with body odor—but you do! 


The reason is very simple. Ordinary toilet soaps combine with the 
minerals in hard water to form “bathtub ring.’’ It gets all over your 
body. It works into the pores. And it dams up stale perspiration! 
Some ple try to replace one bad odor with another. Others— 
wiser in the ways of hard water— employ deep-pore cleansing, with 
free- lathering, odorless Kirk’s Castile. 

Kirk’s Castile, being a 100% pure vegetable oil soap, lathers abun- 
dantly, even in hardest water. It goes deep into the pores, mixes 
with the stale perspiration curds and sets them 
free. In a twinkling your body is as fresh and 
clean-smelling as a woodland breeze! 


““A Hard Water Miracle” 
—says Galion, Ohio, citizen. Galion 
water Is hardest in the state! 

Try Kirk’s Coco Castile today. It’s half again 
larger, half again heavier than average toilet 
soaps—an exceptional bargain. Be sure to 

ask for Kirk’s by name. 


Oceans of Lather—Evenin Hard, Cold Water 







































Procter & Gamble 








IT'S BEEN A LONG HARD WINTER. IF THE 
BOSS DOESNT GIVE ME A COURSE OF 


Dra. HESS STOCK TONIC 
'M AFRAID | WONT BE MUCH GOOD 
IN THE PLOW THIS 
SPRING 






NELLIE needs a course 
of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
to give her system a 
spring housecleaning 
and help her shed her 
winter’s coat. Then when 
plow time comes, she 
will be ready and fit. 
All your horses and 
mules will profit from a 
course of Dr. Hess Stock 
Tonic. At all Dr. Hess 
dealers. Dr. Hess & 
Clark, Inc., Ashland, O. 


Successrut Farmino, March, 1934 
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To alt users of - 


MENTHOLATUM 








Ane ynttentien 
with all its 


benefits? 


Since you already have a jar or tube of 
Mentholatum in your home why not 
sake advantage of all its uses? The cooling, 
soothing ingredients of Mentholatum, 
camphor, menthol, eucalyptus, boric acid 
and oil of pine, make it the _ ideal 
treatment for such discomforts as: 


COLDS 
FROSTBITE 
CHAPPED SKIN 
CRACKED LIPS 
NASAL IRRITATION 
CUTS AND BRUISES 
SIMPLE NEURALGIA 
SI PERFICIAL BURNS 
NERVOUS HEADACHE 
MUSCULAR SORENESS 





WE DO ove maRT 





INJURED 
STOCK 


NOTHING AIDS HEALING 
LIKE CORONA 


Made of penetrating oil ex- 
tracted from sheep’s wool— 
the soothing, healing in- 
gredients immediately work 
into inner tissues. 25 years 
prove Corona effective for 
COWS and HORSES. Scores 
of other uses on every farm. 
For barbed wire cuts, bruises, 
caked or inflamed udders, 
chapped, cracked teats, sore 
galled shoulders, collar boils, 
cracked hoofs, grease 
heel. Safe, pleasant— 
for man or animals. At drug 
stores or order from us— 
60c and $1.20 sizes. Just 


F R E E send 3c stamp 
to cover post- 

age; mention 

SAMPLE dealer’s name 
and get valuable booklet. 
CORONA MFG. CO. 
202 Corona Bldg., Kenton, O. 


WOOoOt Fat 
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Pest Defying Crops 
[ Continued from page Io | 


Beets. One of the most recent achieve- 
ments in combating plant diseases has 
been the development by plant breeders 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture of a sugar beet resistant to 
curly top. Curly top has been a trouble 
maker for the best growers of the West. 

Melons. Iowa Belle is the latest wilt- 
resistant variety of watermelon de- 
veloped by the botany department of 
Iowa State College. It has been in com- 
mercial cultivation for two years and 
has produced excellent crops in all the 
leading melon states. It is strictly a com- 
mercial melon and is not suitable for 
farm gardens. 

Potatoes. The Warba potato intro- 
duced last fall by the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station is a result of ten years 
work, It is resistant to potato mosaic. 

* * * 

When plant breeders first began di- 
recting their attention to a study of the 
inheritance of disease susceptibility the 
notion that varieties immune or highly 
resistant to disease could be bred was 
regarded as rather fanciful in some quar- 
ters. Now plant breeders are going into 
another and even more striking under- 
taking, the breeding of crops for resist- 
ance to insect attack. 

Clover. That native red clover is less 
likely to be injured by leaf hoppers than 
the smooth imported sorts is readily 
demonstrated. The native red clover is 
pubescent, that is, its stems and leaves 
are covered with tiny hairs that give a 
fuzzy or downy appearance and ward off 
leaf hopper injury. But to go beyond 
some such apparent characteristics re- 
quired a good bit of imagination. 

Hessian Flies. R. H. Painter, the en- 
tomologist, S. C. Salmon, the agronom- 
ist, and John H. Parker, the plant breed- 
er of the Kansas Station, had 
imagination. After years of close study, 
these investigators found abundant 
evidence of a differential infestation of 
wheat varieties by Hessian fly under 
both field and experimental conditions. 
A large percentage of larvae of the Hes- 
sian fly was able to reach the base of the 
leaf sheaths but they were unable to de- 
velop on the resistant varieties. 


Ap while these men were finding a 
difference in their wheat varieties in re 

lationship to Hessian fly infestation, 
they also found different biological 
strains of the Hessian fly, some particu- 
larly active on one variety of wheat, 
others on another. Kawvale, a new Kan- 
sas winter wheat, shows some resistance 


to the Hessian fly under a wide range of 


conditions. (Shown on page 5 February, 
Successful Farming.) 
Chinch Bugs. Painter and his associ 


ates are working with considerable suc- 


cess on the development of varieties of 


sorghum resistant to chinch bug attack. 

Corn Borers. Another striking develop- 
ment in this field is the work of A. R. 
Marston at the Monroe, Michigan sub- 
station in breeding strains of field and 
sweet corn highly resistant to attack by 
the European corn borer. His start was 
gained with a South American flint corn 
known as Maize Amargo, “Bitter Corn.” 
It got its name in Argentina where 
native farmers found it to be relatively 
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VENTILATING WINDOW 
100% FULL OPENING 


With Unlimited Range of Adjustment 
for Ventilation 
No more tugging with barn windows. The Clay ‘‘Open- 


air” is the easiest of all windows to open, close and ad- 
just any time and in any weather. No swelling-no sticking 


in wet weather. No drying out and rattling in dry weather 
Direct drafts are eliminated in cold weather 
Even 


More air in 
though frozen with sleet—this window 

2 opens easily because of 
long latch handle and ex- 
clusive new latch con- 
struction. Locks securely 
in any position. Air-tight 
and rain-tight. 


AIR AND SUNLIGHT - 
Your Silent Partners! 


You take all year advantage 
of nature's great farm mon 
ey makers with new Clay 
Barn Windows Healthier 
animals with bigger milk 
production. 

oy installation. in any type 
barn wall. Don't think of 
building or remodeling your 
barn without the facts 
this remarkable new 
lasting window. Write today 


summer. 





Clay Stanchtons, Stalls, Bowls, 
Carrters . A Complete line 
of Barn Equipment 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
334 Elm’St., Cedar Falls, lowa 





Dealers, Salesmen 
and ~ == Wanted 











STOVER SAMSON WINDMILLS 
wv, 





Are self-adjusting and self-oiling. Bearings gwer- 
anteed \0 years. STOVER PUMP JACKS in worm, 
compound and double gear types for all size pumps. 
STOVER ENGINES are made in sizes and types for | 
every farm use | 
GET OUR FREE BOOKS 
That tell about farm water systems, 
capacities, how to change old style mills 
to self-oiling, etc. Just send card to— 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO.F Freeport. lil he Dot. 33C 

















Hundreds of Brilliant Baby Blooms. Glorious 
Colors. Grow anywhere. Double Flowers. Last 
all summer. FREE—Write today and get NEW 
GOOD LUCK LIST “SURE-TO-GROW” 
FLOWERS. Also over 100 seeds of New Pom- 
Pon Zinnias, if you enclose 3c postage. 

GC ODLUCK GARDENS, Dept. 107, Paradise, Po. 
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est cout rath oy peg 
es for an profit. . 
‘lowers for beauty. It's FREE. Send today. 
. SEED co., Seed Growers 
333 Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. 










FREE 








a 
Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 

and 

Baskets 
Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Bor and 
Basket Factory tn the Country 





New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 129, New Albany, Ind. 









ew BOOK o7z POULTR 
ce pe gD |ISEASES 


ural colored photographs, disease diagnosis chart, and 
full directions for prevention and treatment of poultry 
diseases. Entirely new and different. Just send your 
poultry supply dealer's name and ten cents for postage 
and packing to DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES, 
108 JACKSON Streter . .~ 









CHARLES CITY, 1OWA 





crn 

Bu. 

xtra endy tested redleaned seed Genuine Grteun $7.80. Ai! 
rther own. Buy direct fre irst hands 00 to $4.00 

Ir 8e 3 Sweet Clover $2. 40. Red Clove "$7. 80. Time thy $2.90. 
ything guaranteed. Samples and Borgain Catalog Free. 


Box 1519, Clarinda, Iowa 
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free from locust attack. With material 
furnished by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Marston got his 
first cross between Maize Amargo and 
native Michigan corn varieties in 1926. 
At the same time he tested Maize 
Amargo for borer resistance and found 
an almost total absence of borer work on 
this corn when ordinary varieties were 
severely injured. 


T HAS taken several years to get any- 

thing that looked like a good dent corn 
out of these crosses and there yet re- 
mains much work to be done, but it is of 
interest to note that in 1932 Marston 
had a synthetic variety, made up of 77 
resistant inbreeds of Maize Amargo— 
native corn crosses—and this blend 
yielded 5 bushels per acre more than 
Duncan corn, a widely grown native 
variety, and had 18 borers per 100 
plants, whereas Duncan, under the same 
circumstances, had 162, 


+ * & 


While the modern plant breeder has 
been studying carefully the reactions of 


his strains under disease and insect en- | 


vironment he has by no means neglected 
other valuable characteristics. To Ten- 
marq, a true hard red winter wheat, Dr. 
J. H. Parker of the Kansas Station has 


brought much of the excellent milling | 
quality of Marquis, its spring wheat par- | 


ent. Spartan barley has brought Michi- 
gan surplus barley growers added 
revenue because of its excellence as a 
pearling barley. Certain malsters have 
reported a higher extract from this two- 
rowed variety, the malt being of excel- 
lent quality. With a short western barley 
crop in 1931, Spartan barley outsold 
wheat, bushel for bushel. 

The crops so far mentioned do not 
represent a complete list by any means. 
Such’ a list would be long and I would 
quite likely do an injustice to some 
patient plant breeder by omitting the 
fruit of his efforts. It is best that I be 
satisfied with the outstanding examples 
already quoted. 


New Bulletins 


Un Ess you make a practice of or- 
dering the college and experiment sta- 
tion bulletins in which you are particu- 
larly interested, you are missing a valu- 
able source of free information. The 
bulletins listed below may be obtained 
by writing direct to the addresses given. 
Unless otherwise stated, there is no 
charge for these bulletins. 

Relations Between Orchard Soils and 
Cover Crops, issued by the New York 
a Experiment Station, Geneva, New 
‘ork. 

Better Methods for Growing Alfalfa, 
bulletin No. 326, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Columbia, Missouri. 

Wheat as a Cattle Feed, bulletin No. 
325, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Soil Fertility Losses Under Missouri 
Conditions, bulletin No. 324, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

Power, Labor, and Machine Costs in 
Crop Production, research bulletin No. 
197, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Corn as a Silage Crop, circular No. 
409, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Urbana, Illinois. 








_ GREATEST INPROVEMENT 


HERE’S WHY 


1 Special high quality steel, 
containing 20 to 30 points 
copper. Protects INSIL 


2 Heavy coating of zinc ap- 
plied evenly by Flame 
Sealed process. No thin or un- 
protected spots on the wire. 


3 Heavier zinc coating ac- 
tually Flame Set the wire against atmospheric 
conditions. ThisgivesOU [SIDE protectionagainst rust. 


Flame Sealed is not “‘just galvanized”’ like 
ordinary fence. The Flame Sealed process 
puts a heavy, even zinc coating on the wire, 
actually Flame Sealing the wire against the 
atmospheric conditions which cause rust. 

Continental Fence also gives the additional 
rust protection of 20 to 30 points copper in 
the steel, and is made from hard, strong, 
FULL GAUGE wire. 

It is constructed with the Pioneer Lock 
Knot that can’t slip Extra coil in each line 


Name 


City... 


IN FENCE HISTORY... 








LASTS TWICE AS LONG! 





401 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
Kokomo, Indiana, Department 303 
I want to know how Flame Sealed doubles fence life. 


Address 






wire provides for expansion and contraction 
and makes the fence stretch easily and 
stay stretched on rolling or level ground. 


See the ‘‘Flame Sealed”’ Dealer 


The Continental dealer in your community 
charges no more for Flame Sealed Fence than 
you have to pay for most ordinary brands. 
Don’t buy any fence until you have talked 
with him about the Flame Sealed process 
that makes this fence last twice as long. 


Send for copy of free book that tells WHY 
Flame Sealed doubles fence life. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION, KOKOMO, IND. 


Manufacturers of Billets, Rods, 


Wire, Barbed Wire, Nails; Lawn, 
i Chain-Link, Farm and Poultry 
Fence; Gates; Black, Galvanized, 
4 alvanneale and 
77 Gal led 


8 jal Coated Sheets; 

alvanized Roofing 
+ aod ‘Seal of Quality’ a 

, oofing), and kindred 
products. wt co evn mas 
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PUT THEM AWAY, SILLY=-- 
IT'S RUNNING GRAND! 
ALL iT NEEDED WAS 

A LITTLE 















RUS Three-in-One lubricates sewing machines perfectly; 
IN NEW Hanoy “gz AND BOTTLES keeps rust off the working parts; helps keep them 
clean. Better for other home devices, too. Try it! 





WITTE Engines 


Operate on Gasoline, Kerosene, 
Distillate or Natural Gas, 
2H-P to 30 H-P 
The finest engine built. Enclosed, 
Self-Oiling, — Roller Bearing. 
ern as a 1934 Automobile. =e 
or Terms. Direct from Facto 
you. Also Feed and Meal ‘ue. ; 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1613 Oakiand Avenue, 211J3 Carson S 
KANSAS CITY. mo. 








PiTreBuRGH. PA. 


per year of service—that's 
the famous Walsh No- 
Buckle. FREE copy of 
1934 Harness Book shows 
new improved models . 


New LYNITE ALUMI. 
NUM HAMES... New 
Special Value Adjustable 
Collar. Don’t wait for 
prices to go up. Write today. 


Wee 0, fy HARNESS COMPANY 
| Dept. 34 PADRE TLE 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of infection 
in the drinking water. Baby chicks must 
have a generous supply of pure water. 
Drinking vessels harbor germs and ordi- 
nary drinking water often becomes infected 
with disease germs and may spread disease 
through your entire flock and cause the loss 
of half or two-thirds your hatch before you 
are aware. Don’t wait until you lose half 
your chicks. Use preventive methods. Give 
Walko Tablets in all drinking water from 
the time the chicks are out of the shell. 


REMARKABLE SUCCESS 
In Raising Baby Chicks 


“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a great 
many of the little downy fellows from 
bowel troubles, tried many remedies and 
was about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 220, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko Tablets 
for use in the drinking water of baby chicks. 
I used two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after using the Tablets and my chick- 
ens are larger and healthier than ever be- 
fore. I have found this Company thorough- 
ly reliable and always get the remedy by 
return mail.”’—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


YOU RUN NO RISK 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely at 
our risk—postage prepaid—so you can see 
for yourself what a wonder-working reme- 
dy it is when used in the drinking water for 
baby chicks. So you can satisfy yourself as 
have thousands of others who depend on 
Walko Tablets year after year in raising 
their little chicks. Send 50c (or $1.00) for a 
package of Walko Tablets—give it in all 
drinking water and watch results. You run 
no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever used. 
The Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
stands back of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 
Dept. 220 
Waterloo, Iowa 


For Sale by all Leading Druggists and 
Poultry Supply Dealers. 





A bowel astrin- 
gent. Given in 
drinking water. 


25c, 50c, $1. At 
your Dr. Hess 
dealer, 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator & Plow 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1179 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Poultry Helps 
Atwoods 


RaisING more poultry has been one 
way of meeting hard years on Roy At- 
wood’s well-managed farm in La Salle 
County, Illinois. Five or six years ago 
the Atwoods were raising about 800 
chickens each season. By 1933 they had 
increased the number to 1,900. 


However, the established system of 


farming has not been seriously disturbed. 
The dairy herd is being kept at about 
its usual size and quality and ready 
again to make good profits under better 
conditions. Meanwhile, the chickens are 
giving a good account of themselves, 
bringing in money that their owners 
would not otherwise have. 

In 1932, when 1,200 White Leghorns 
were raised, the accounts kept in cooper- 
ation with the local farm bureau and the 
University of Illinois showed total sales 
of $1,590. For each $100 invested in the 
poultry there was a return of $183. The 
feed cost for the year was $598, and for 
each $100so expended $266 was returned. 

Ordinarily Mrs. Atwood, who has 
charge of the poultry, obtains the 
chicks from a hatchery about March 1°. 
They are raised in portable brooder 
houses, on clean range set aside espe- 
cially for them, and are pushed rapidly 
from the start. The pullets which are to 
be kept for layers are provided with a 
range of alfalfa or sweet clover with 
which wheat is sown as a nurse crop. 
The wheat provides early green feed, 
while the other crop affords forage and 
shade the rest of the season. They go in- 
to the laying house about September 1. 
As soon as they begin to lay, lights are 
provided for a short time each night to 
encourage greater feed consumption. In 
1933, 600 sex-link chicks of the Rhode 
Island Red-Barred Rock cross, were 
raised for winter layers. Many of the 
Atwood eggs are sold along with their 
milk on a retail route. The others go to 
a distributor supplying a special trade 
in Chicago. In both cases premium 
prices are obtained. 

Cockerels and inferior pullets are 
forced even more rapidly than the pul- 
lets. They are started to market at about 
ten weeks by which time many weigh 
two pounds or more. To accomplish 
this, a grain ration of 100 pounds of 
ground oats, 200 pounds of ground corn, 
and some commercial balancer is kept 
constantly before the birds in self- 
feeders. Lights are also turned on each 
night after about an hour of darkness 
and are kept on for a longer time than 
for the pullets to encourage still heavier 
feed consumption.—F. M, C., IIl. 


Clean Range 


Hicu egg yields alone do not bring 
poultry profits. This fact is well shown 
by the experience of Russell Cushman, 
of Hancock County, Indiana. His flock 
averaged over 158 eggs per bird for a 


| year. But he found that he was spend- 


ing too much for chicks that died in 
May or June. 

An investigation showed that the 
chicks had coccidiosis. To overcome this 
Cushman ran a chicken wire fence down 
the center of his garden and placed his 
brooder houses so they could be opened 








K!27 19 
THAT FUSSY 
STOMACH ! 


DON'T SUFFER 
TAKE 








On Everybody's Tongue: 
“TUMS FOR 
ACID INDIGESTION!” 


HY rail at acid indigestion, when it’s so 

easy to take Tums? Why put up with 
heartburn, gassy fullness, sour stomach, when 
relief’s so quick in coming! Millions now think 
of Tums at the first sign of distress. People 
everywhere, from coast to coast, have learned 
how effective they are. They buy them by 
tens of millions. Tums are refreshing little 
mints you eat like candy. Tums contain no 
soda or water soluble alkalies, only soothin ing 
insoluble antacids that pass off undissolv 
and inert when the acid conditions are cor- 
rected. Only nde dl any drug store. 


id a 4 ie 1934 Calend 
ae ter, Afso eam ples TUMS and NR—Jus) 
nwis ox and add: 


poe be a to A.H. 
{EWiS COMPANY, Depicz3e, Bt Loule ids. 


TUMS ARE 
ANTACID . 
NOTALAXATIVE 


HANDY TO CARRY 
For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable oy 





Laxative NR (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 cents. 

















HGenuine Calif. Redwood 
1 outer walls 1 in. thick. In- 
ner walls of Insulite—top 
and bottom plywood; double 
giass in door; roomy nursery; 
copper tanks, hot water heat 
Money-Back "Guarantee Self regulating. Com Catal with 
turning tray and anes, pond from this od. meee of 
larger sizes, bro and poultry supplies 
WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD. Cco., BOX 11 RACINE. WISCONSIN 


| 280 EGa - $18.50 
| 400 EG 28.75 |; 
| SOO EG 
H 700 EGG - 









JUST PAINT THE ROOSTS 


BROODER $436 


For $4.96, including heater you 

can build the simplest, most 

satisfactory, and best brooder ever made. Wind- 
roof, fire-proof, rat-proof, fool-proof. Can be 
Built t by anyone in an hour with saw and hammer 
Thousands in use. Directions for building easy to 
follow. Send 10c for plans. 

i. PUTNAM Route 372-B Elmira, N. Y. 


QUIT WORRYING 
about MITES and BLUE BUGS 
AVENARIUS. -opplied only 


ONCE AYEAR 
woronteed 











CARBOLINEUM fo kiem paved 


Write for Circulor keep ‘em out! 
CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO. 


Dept. 7 MILWAUKEE,Wis. 


BECK’S WARM FLoor f BROODER 


Broods 150 rs 3 oeew CENTS weokty runs it 
Fisze Beater $6.25. Lee An. FREE 
R. L. BECK, x 80, SULLIVAN, WISCONSIN 
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into either side. One side he towed to 
wheat. The other he reserved for garden. 

When the chicks were ready to turn 
outside Cushman let them into the green 
wheat pasture. Their growth amazed 
him. More than that, he raised 98 per- 
cent of the chicks. Instead of buying 
980 chicks and raising only 499 as he did 
one year, he raised practically all of the 
650 he bought. 

The next year the garden was plowed 
and sowed to wheat. The old wheat 
poultry pasture was planted to garden. 
In this way Cushman always has clean 
range for his chicks. In addition to that 
he saves most of what he used to spend 
for chicks that died as well as the feed 
they ate.—K., S., Ind. 


Uses Poultry 
Hospital 


As SOON as a hen becomes sick, it is 
taken to a small house set aside to take 
care of such cases, That is the plan of 
Henry Elrod of Orange County, In- 
diana. This poultryman thinks that one 
can scarcely afford to kill high-produc- 
ing hens or pullets if they contract a 
cold or minor ailment. Neither can he 
afford to leave the infected fowl in the 
laying house to spread the disease, so 
the best thing to do is to treat the hens 
in a poultry Roopital. 

A brooder house is large enough for 
this purpose. It should be dry, warm, and 
well ventilated. Plenty of feed and clean 
water is essential. The dropping-boards 
should be cleaned often. The birds 
should be carefully treated for their 
particular trouble. 

“Roup is very contagious,” said Mr. 
Elrod. “The light form can be overcome 
by giving better ventilation. We put 
enough permanganate of potash in the 
drinking water to turn the water a deep 
pink. We grease around the eyes and 
nostrils with carbolated vaseline for se- 
vere cases. 

“When a hen becomes ‘crop-bound’ 
our plan is to pour melted lard or sweet 
oil down the throat and gently work the 
crop with the hand to allow the oil to 
mix with the feed. We isolate birds 
with picked vents and apply pine tar to 
the wounds. If there are any crippled 
birds, we place them in the hospital 
until they are healed.” —K. S., Ind. 


Dark or Light Yolks 


SOME egg markets prefer light yolked 
eggs. Others want deep yellow yolks. It 
is well, therefore, to know what feeds 
to give in order to get either condition. 

Large quantities of yellow corn and 
green leafy parts of plants in the ration 
produce deep yellow colored yolks. Such 
feeds as wheat, oats, buckwheat, white 
corn, and beets cause the color of the 
yolks to be light. 

Where plant pests such as shepherd’s 
purse and penny cress grow, yolks with 
an olive-drab color, commonly known as 
“grassy” yolks, are produced. Strong 
feeds such as rape, turnips, fresh fish, 
onions, and cabbage affect the flavor of 
eggs when given in large amounts. 

Deep yellow colored yolks indicate 
vitamin A in the eggs. Pale colored yolks 
may also be well supplied with vitamin 
A but not always.—E. G. G., Nebr. 





Now he wants fence 
doubly protected from rust! 








Rusty, sagging fence! What 
worries and losses it brings to 
farmers everywhere! That’s why 
today so many fence buyers are 
switching to Red Brand. The 
fence that’s doubly protected 
from the weather. The fence that 
fights rust years longer. 


Fights rust 2 ways 


First, Red Brand’sGalvannealed 
outer coating is two to three 
times heavier than on some 


Ne ordinary galvanized fence. 
¢= Second, its real copper 


bearing inner section resists 
rust at least twice as long as 
steel without copper. Double 
protection from rust! 


Timely Book FREE! 


Look ahead. Foresee tomorrow’s 
farming opportunities in today’s 
new deal. Write for 
this timely book, 
Profitable Farm- 
ing Methods. It’s 
sent, on request, 
postpaid—free! 

KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3755 Industrial Street, Peoria, Ill. 
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CHICKS WITHOUT 
PAN-A-MIN 


BUT WHY 
DO IT? 





MAKE MONEY § Boe 
>. Pulling stomps. New Th: Y 
j Model Hercules Horse an ‘ 
Hand Power Stump Pullers. 
Easiest, cheapest way to clear 
land. Write quick for New Lo 
- $3" Terms. HERCULES MFG. CO., 
3120 29th Street, Centerville, lowa. 






? 3 Full Size Pkts. for Price of One! 
Mammoth blooms, 3 best colors, Pink, 
mttiowd  VWellow, Red—! packet of each. Send 
MSE 10c today. Maule’s Seed Book Free. 
WM. HENRY MAULE, 723 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SuccessFuL Farmine, March, 1934 
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Baby Chicks 





In the past 5 years, 


At the World’s Fair, Chicago, 1933, Booth Farms had highest pen in 
number of eggs and Championship Trio of pens in both eggs and points. 
in competition with the best breeders from every 
part of the United States, our birds have won 875 awards, cups and rib- 
bons at National Laying Contests, including highest average production 












Ten Times as Many Eggs 


them than I did for yours, 


1l eggs and from 
same age, I got 


stock I got 
Booth pullets, 
eges. I 


eggs per bird for 12 months. 
Taylor, 





$270 Profit on 180 Hens 


Piper City, Ill, 


preciation, charges on equipment, 
etc.”"—Harold Miller. 


$183 Net Profit in 24 Weeks 


Hagerstown, Md., Dec. 7, 1933. 
“I raised 264 birds out of 300 chicks. 


pounds when they were 24 weeks old at 18c per po 
This makes a total of $268.20. 
which left me a net profit of $183.40."—G. W. 


79% Production for 
December 


Mr. 
try Farms, 
as follows: 


der. 


maturity. Have one pen wi 





about 79%. I winter 2500 h 


BOOTH FARMS, Box 932, Clinton, Mo. 


Bishopville, Fla. (Dec. 1s 39). 


Dec. 9, 1933. 
“With a flock of 180 Booth White Leghorns, I made a 

profit of $270 above all feed costs and other expenses, de- 

interest on investment, 


“I bought chicks from 5 other poul- 
try farms and paid much more for 
but the 
other chickens do not lay like yours 
do. Today from 150 pullets of other 
200 
165 
am clearing $4.40 a day 
above feed costs on them. The ones I 
got from you last year ocmnee = 


I sold 51 pullets 
for $76.50 at 5 months and 213 birds that weighed +4 
und. 
The feed cost $84.80, 
Rooke. 


Sol. Seigworth of Cle Elum Poul- 
Lickingsville, Pa., writes 
“We are enclosing check 
for 6,000 chicks as per attached or- 
I raised 92% of my chicks to 
500 
birds in it that are averaging 70% 
for Deceraber. A smaller re is doing 


for any breeder en- 
tering 10 or more 
contests. 

All of these hens 
were raised on our 
farm from our own 
bloodlines. Thousands 
of their sisters are 
used in our AAA 
Matings. Their egg 
records are your as- 
surance of profitable 
breeding back of your 
chicks, 


Booth Chicks Al- 
ways Dependable 


For 17 years we have 
kept thousands of hens 
under trapnest on our 
Master Breeding Farm to 
obtain accurate family 
pedigree records for 
breeding purposes. In 
this way we have inten- 
sified the desirable qual- 
ities of our best hens 
and developed what we 
believe to be the greatest 
amount of high quality 
breeding stock owned 
and controlled by any 
poultry farm. 


Big 
Discounts 


on Early 
Orders 






FREE Catalog 


8 Breeds 
Low Prices 














RY,1( 9,4) 


a aes World Record 
FY 320.2 Egg Average 


RAISE YOuR chicks DIRECT from HEADQUARTERS of Ap- 

proved Official E, g Layin, Contest Champions. 
Priecd so you need buy no others. “i HITE fe SGHORNS, WHITE 
ROCKS, 38.C. REDS. Approved wets Co Leghorn Pen 
Average 320.2 $e, a bird. 2 suce contre ye highest Customers 
Winners for LIVABILITY, GROWTH S ed try Tribune Nation- 
wide Chick- Growing Contest. Male line 5 year Pedigrees with H&P 
ks. All stock B.W.D. tested 
Rolees Whole Blood Test. Can 
furnish many Big Eggs weekly weighing 24 os. 
= Discount for early orders. CATALOG 


Prof. E. H. RUCKER, Route 95, 
Ottumwa, lowa. Formerly Poultryman 
Mo., Iowa, Mass. Experiment Stations: 


SEX si ais 


Greater profits from day-old pulletsa. Much more 40 
vigorous. Fast growing, early maturing, large size $74 
heavy layers. Buy all MALES for broilers and ca- 














pons—make biggest profits this new way. Finished 100 
broilers quicker at less cost. Males 
SUPERIOR PUREBREDS AT LOW PRICES c.0.D, 
BIG TYPE LEGHOBNS and 11 OTHER LEADING $ 30 
BREEDS produced by practical poultrymen. As- ma A 
sorted only $6.30 per 100, C.0.D. FREE CATALOG 
explains guarantees; how we breed, cull for type, per 100 
larger eggs, increased egg sogtuction. Send T c.0.D. 
SUPERIOR " HATCHERY. WINDSO! SOR, MO. 





CHICKS*'30 DaysTrial 


Guarantee. No need to take chances. You get 30 days to make 
sure chicks are pure bred, as represented. Low prices. All varieties. 
B. W. D. Bloodtested, Supervision Mo. Accred. 








Write for Special icee on Assorted 

Order from this adv. Deduct % cent if you 

March 15. Satisfaction guaran eautiful wnmled FREE. 
EN RULE HATCHERY, Box 19, Bucyrus, 





ers.Write for ory Sa tree 
Address SMITH CHICKERIES, Box 





Fase re . 


buying! 
»MEXICO, MO. 





HELM’S HEALTHY CHICKS 


Won 18 of 100 prizes Tribune Chick Contest—-14 % 
including second in American Contest. First prize 
Tribune Contest 1932. Champion Leghorns all 5 bird 
contests 1933. Highest pen White Rocks Illinois Con- 
test November. 18 leading breeds honestly priced. 
Free Brooding Book. Send names 8 chick raisers. 
Free Catalog. Get details new $1500 contest. 





ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Metropolis,  filinols 
'=@d Chicks Cheap Cfeld 

Pile Sn, > 
Mak —. nehie FREE. 12 bread chic : 


hate bed. ee : heap prices Aleo Salmon strain 


WHITE Gia nTs. 4 rns of the Heavy Breeds”. ise win- 


eavy 
ners in Word's Fair egg-contest and exhibition ton Bie Book REE. 
3, Bethany, Mo. 


FAMOUS POULTRY FARMS Assn., Dept. 33 















n’s LOW CIO Pave ve D Tunney POULT 
lowa Acsretned D. $2 
STANDARD and Super x: x HYBRIDS. New 














Mo. Accredited, 

Hatchery Board. Easy buying plan. Chick Manual FREE. | se Lt chicks, ay oy aan Ra aww 

MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY, Box407, Butier, Mo. | BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 104, Clarinda,lowa 

; Also Turkey Poults, Baby | FOY’S BIG BOOK FREE 
Chicks. Illustrated Catalog A complete guide to profitable poultry 

act} tells how to raise ducks for - uab raising. Low prices on 40 
PROFIT. Sent free. arieties chicks, reeding stock and 





s The Ridgway Duck Hatchery, Inc. 
Box 60 ret Ohio 


Successrut Farmino, March, 1934 






ple geons. Also All Pullet Chicks. 
nd 5c for postage. 
FRANK FOY, Box 5, Clinton, lowa 





JEBS rine 


OVERSIZE 


Sieb’s Fine OVERSIZE CHICKS 
are the product of many generations 
of successful breeding and culling of 
finest purebred Hogan Tested Flocks 
for larger birds, Higher Egg Yield, 
and quicker maturity. They're one 
gradeonly—The Best—and wil! meeteverydema 
of those raising poultry for profit. 100% live del 
ery. CATALOG FREE. 

ORDER NCW FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 





PRICES yr dong 100 500 1000 
wn. Br Ble | $5.50 $26.25 $50.00 
Wh Wyant Bi Ses -} 5.75 27.50 52.50 
Pr ore. c. gfe} 6.00 28.75 55.00 
Heavy Mixed Breeds... 5.00 23.75 45.00 
H.&L. Mixed Breeds.. 4.75 22.50 42.50 
Light Mixed Breeds... 4.50 21.25 40.00 
fa 25c extra on lots of less than 100 

, es subject to change without notice 

SIEB’S "HATCHERY Box 203 


LINCOLN, ILL. 





Write for Catalog 
Don’t buy Baby Chicks until you 
get Davis’ priceson Tested Chicks 

—all standard breeds— 


bred to meet most exacting 

requirements of poultrymen who )pavis 
raise chickens for profit. 100% live de- 
livery seer cage We pay postage. Write;to 
Farm, Rt. 18 Ramsey, Ind. 

























Their BIG EGG YIELD known to 
thousands. All chicks from finest, pure 
bred, BLOODTESTED flocks. Shipped 
in Feed-O-Boxes . . . means FREE 
STARTING BROODERS FOR YOUR 
CHICKS! Send for book and low prices. 


Write for catalog Today! 


20th CENTURY HATCHERY 


Box F NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


LINGS CHICKS (sei 
T.B. TESTED 
AMAZING LOW Pri fy} 
FOR QUALITY OFFERED. 
Ling’s Chicks win the largest prise,—$5000.00—- 
which was ever offered poultry raisers in National 
Chick Essay Contest. Proof of fine breeding with fourteen 
day replacement guarantee explained in circular. Illinois 
Accredited. B.W.D. (Stained Antigen)and T.B. Tested. 15 
popular varieties. We ship C.O.D. Prompt Service. 100% 
safe delivery anywhere. Write for full information and low prices. 


Ling’s Poultry Farm, RFD 3, Oneida, Ill. 


































lonial has NEWS 


All leading straight breeds; 

also sex guaranteed 

chicks. World's largest CHICK 
angen! of baby chicks. 


343, 
343, Florence Colo, 


Pleasant Hill, Mo., or Box 












The Egg-Class Chicken that lays like Leghorns 
but weighs like Rocks or Reds. Chalk white eggs 
4 to 8 ounces per dozen heavier than Leghorn 
eggs. World’s best known strain—raise a flock 
and sell eggs, chicks, stock at fancy prices 
Write now for information, chick prices. 
OTTO C. KIRCHER, Box 110, BUTLER, MO. 








LOO K! BABY PULLETS and cock- 

—. Pullorin B.W.D. Test- 
ed. 40 Breeds. Thousands weekl Finest 
Layers. Also DUC KLINGS. BABY TUR- 
KEYS, GOSLINGS, GUINEAS. Cat alog free. 


Wabob Poultry Farms, Box Y¥, Gambier, Ohio 


Dav.Ghsi me Salk SO.) 


Strong, healt wow feng meng on may ay live and make 
money assu being A P.A. Certified 
B W.D. Bloodtested by Antigen Rapid Whole Blood 
Test. Get 4 low prices first! Catalog Free. 

MATHIS FARM, Box 147, PARSONS, KANSAS 


























Popular breeds—low prices—liberal 
24 years in the business enables us to give you a lot for 
your money. Aleo White Pekin Ducklings. Free Circular 
THE NEW WASHINGTON HATCHERY Co. 

Box. S New Washington, Ohio 


tees. 












Shows way to big profits. Describes our 18 State 
Accredited, best paying breeds. Quotes low prices 
on chicks, eggs, etc. Postal brings this fine book free. 


WICHOL’S POULTRY FARM, Box § MONMOUTH ILL. 
70 BREEDS oreaccns. 


ardy and most profitable. 





» turkeys, 
hoice pure-bred, 
Breeding Fowls, 
hoe Cc —— and Eggs. High quality at new 


af usiness since 1893. Catalog free. 
R. t. REUBERT cc. Box 826, MANKATO, MINK. 


FNS 34 YEARS 


with America’s Hi-Profit Purebred chickens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys. Low priccs. 10,000 prizes. Cat. free 
A. A. ZIEMER, AUSTIN, MINN. 
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altho intestinal parasites have never 
been especially troublesome in this flock. 
Cromer also vaccinates as a precaution 
against the recurrence of a chicken pox 
outbreak that occured three years ago. 

The laying mash is made up of 400 

pounds of corn, 200 pounds of heavy 
a 200 pounds of meatscrap, 200 
pounds of either wheat or middlings, 50 
pounds of oystershell, 10 pounds of salt, 
with which jis mixed 14 gallons of cod- 
liver oil. These ingredients are all ground 
together. In winter, if some green feed 
such as lettuce or the trimmings from 
cabbage heads is not available, alfalfa is 
added to the mixture 

Wheat, corn, and oats are used as 
scratch feeds. For the pullets the grain 
is cracked but the mature hens get the 
kernels whole. Only a little of the scratch 
feed is allowed in the morning. At night, 
however, Cromer feeds the birds all they 
will clean up. 

Lights are used but not so much as 
formerly. “For three years,” Cromer 
said, “we used lights all night. During 
the first two years the old hens laid as 
well as the pullets and we saw no reason 
to change. Last spring, however, we had 
only a 37-percent hatch. The explana- 
tion, which checks with the experience 
of other poultrymen making heavy use 
of lights, is that the continued forced 
production so weakened the vitality of 
the older birds that the hatchability of 
their eggs was affected. As a result we 
have cut down the lighting to three or 
four hours in the morning.” 

Eggs are sold on grade. In a number of 
Ohio counties, including Miami County, 
the farm bureaus maintain stations for 
grading eggs. From these stations the se- 
lect eggs go by truck to a convenient 
concentration point and thence, in re- 
frigerated cars, to New York City. 
Naturally not all the eggs from the 
Cromer flock, well managed as it is, 
meet the rigorous requirements of the 
highest grade. Usually about half of 
them are “firsts,” the balance falling in 
lower grades. The price received for the 
first-grade eggs, however, is good enough 
that it amounts to a premium of two to 
three cents a dozen on his entire output. 
In 1933 the farm bureau also handled 
his broilers and cull hens. 

Besides the potatoes, of which 1,000 to 
2,500 bushels are raised each year, there 
are 40 to 50 acres of corn, 12 or 13 acres 
of wheat, and 6 to 8 acres of soybeans. 
The beans are used only for hay, while 
practically all of the wheat is fed to the 
chickens. Some oats are raised but only 
on land that is rented and then because 
the landlord insists upon having them. 
On Cromer’s own place, which consists 
of 76 acres, he has raised no oats for 
seven years. Only two horses are kept. 
A tractor is used for all the heavier field 
work, 

The potatoes, which are of the Petos- 
key variety, are raised from certified 
seed. This is obtained from Michigan, 
thru the local farm bureau. Yields of 100 
to nearly 300 bushels an acre, depending 
much upon the season, are obtained. Not 
many potatoes are raised for sale in 
Cromer’s locality, and by catering to the 


Thru Trying Years 


[ Continued from page 24] 


natural local demand for them he has 
been able to sell the bulk of his crop 
locally and when dug. Those not taken 
at once are stored in his cellar and sold 
out during the winter. 

Cromer’s success with poultry illus- 
trates the fact that a man can, if he has 
the desire and the ability, produce more 
than one farm commodity to advantage. 
In these changing, stressful times there 
is need for an increasing number of farm- 
ers to do as he has done. When he began 
to give serious attention to chickens he 
knew little about them. But he learned, 
and this is a privilege open to all other 
raisers of poultry, 


Feed Pullets Well 


WueEn egg prices are low, there is a 
tendency to pay little attention to the 
proper feeding of the farm laying flock 
and growing stock. But even tho egg 
prices are as low as they are at present, 
proper poultry feeding is just as impor- 
tant as ever. Results of experiments re- 
cently concluded by United States Bu- 
reau of Animal Husbandry Experiment 
Farm, Beltsville, Maryland, verified 
this. 

This work showed that the pullet’s 
growth is almost directly in proportion 
to the amount of feed she consumes. One 
pen of pullets was given as much of an 
all-mash ration as the birds would eat 
from the time they were hatched. Their 
feed consumption and attained weight 
at 24 weeks of age was taken as a stand- 
ard. Their rate of growth was compared 
with that of six other pens of similar 
pullets concurrently fed various definite 
percentages of the amount of feed con- 
sumed by the full-fed pullets. 

It was found that the pullets receiving 
between 70 and 100 percent as much as 
the full-fed pullets grew practically as 
well as those fed all they would eat. But 
those fed less than 70 percent as much 
did not do well. For those receiving less 
than 50 percent of full feed the results 
were entirely unsatisfactory. 

The pullets getting full feed weighed 
4.08 pounds at 24 weeks. Those getting 
84 percent of full feed weighed 4.06 
pounds at 24 weeks. Those getting 73 
percent of full feed weighed 3.60 pounds 
at the same age. Below that the results 
were almost disastrous. 

This retarded growth seriously af- 
fected the egg production. While the 
full-fed pullets started to lay at approxi- 
mately five months of age, those receiv- 
ing 84 percent and 73 percent of full-feed 
started but a week or two later. The 
pullets on the 60 percent full-feed level 
did not start laying until they were well 
over six months old. All those getting 
less than half of a full-fed allowance did 
not lay at all in the course of the experi- 
ment, even tho they were continued in 
the pens until after they were eight 
months old. 

Such results as these show clearly 
that growing pullets should be fed well. 
We cannot expect profitable egg produc- 
tion except thru well-fed and well-de- 
veloped pullets.—T. H. B. 











CELO-GLASS 


The only window material 
admitting ultra-violet 
that’s backed by a 


5 YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


This new improved Cel-O-Glass has a new, differ- 
ent construction. It does not break like glass or 
tear like cloth. It gives chicks ultra-violet rays that 
ordinary glass and soiled cloth curtains bar out. 

Cel-O-Glass keeps brooder houses warmer on 
cold nights, helps raise healthy chicks, prevents 
leg weakness, lowers mortality. Cel-O-Glass is 
guaranteed for 5 years... should last years longer. 
You get guarantee at time of purchase. Send for 
free sample and blue-print. Cel-O-Glass is also 
used on cold frame and hot bed sash—saves labor, 
breakage, expense; gives earlier, stronger plants, 

ACETOL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Dept.SF-3,Wilmington, Delaware 








ONLY GENUINE 


CELO-GLASS 


BEARS THIS MARK 















EXTRA LOW PRICES on’ 


CARTER 


CHAMPION CHICKS| 
eA. 





Ss f packing company writes us for 
fist of our customers saying that Carter’s 
en tee make the finest fancy top-of- 


healthy chi chicks 









, get 
remium quality eggs and broilers from 
arter Champions. Fw . D. Tested od eaing 
Stained Antigen htethod: Prom: 
100% safe delive sirens 
me anywhere East of Paci 

LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES 
Shipped Fully Prepaid at prices Relow—Prices Subject 
to Change Without Notice 00 5) 1000 
White, Brown Le horns } 
Anconasor Hvy. Mixed. $5.50 $27.00 $52.50 
Bepee. <= 1g “088 

ks. OC ) 50 

Buff Orps., White orto. 6.50 32.00 6 

lumbian W yandottes. 
For Special Quality Chicks add le per chick; 

Extra Special Quality add 3c per chick. 
REPLACEMENT GUARANTEE 

Any losses first 30 days ret at half price. 

“Hybrid Chicks”-—-R. |. Red-Barr k Cross 

100 §=6500 1000 
Pullets-day old. . $9.00 $43.00 $85. 
Cocherelo-day old 5. ” 27.00 52.50 
E SHIP C.0O. 

Gicks shipped prepase at | © prices. 

We ship ¢ . on receipt of $1 per 
100 deposit. We pay tage. Send 
70 ARTER’S cH asiog Pree. 
Dept. 220 LDORADG, ILL. 














QRNWOODsS FINEST 
QRRW® CHICKS 


CASH PRIZES OF 600 DOLLARS 
will be given away by THORNWOOD 
POULTRY YARDS to 1934 custo- 
mers. Big FIRST PRIZE of $125 and 
62 other CASH PRIZES. A 

Send this ad with name and address S#4S/te~aer 
for NEW 21st Annual Catalogue and 

Price List which gives all details of the contest. 

We Operate the Largest Incubators in the World. 
Thornwood's Finest Blooded Chicks have no superior. 















THORNWOOD, Dept. 200, Crandall, Indiana 
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‘We farm women 
have been too easy 
about wall paper!” 


HIS woman knows what she’s talking 


about. She has made the discovery that 
good-looking wall paper—the kind you find 
in the nicest city homes—is not expensive. 
She has learned that Mayflower Wall Papers, 
a feature of model homes at the World’s Pair 
are obtainable right in town for as little as 
15caroll. Soshe isn’t sending away for wall 
paper any more. Mayflower Wall Papers are 
styled right—they hang smoothly, wear 
wonderfully, clean beautifully, and are tested 
for color fastness. Save money and really 
beautify your home—write for Mayflower’s 
colorful free book of home 
decorating helps—and name 
of nearest Mayflower agent. 


MAYFLOWER 


WALL PAPERS 





| MAYFLOWER WALL PAPERS, 
} Dept.S. F. Rogets Park Station, Chicago, Ill. 
/ 


Send free’ ‘Moyflower Wall Papers and New Ways 
to Use Them,” 
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' 

‘ 
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Nome : 
{ 

| Street and No 
' 

~~] 








City 








FACTORY dU 


TO 
PAY 
FREIGHT 





een) )jemme fice jc fy oem fjjeome fj bye by ome jp | neke x 


YOU SAVE EVERY 
_PENNY POSSIBLE 


et the highest quality fence itis possible to make 

= the lowest possible cost when you buy direct from 

our mills. We draw and galvanize our own wire, weave 

it into fence and ship it, brand new, direct to you. 

All COPPER-BLEND Bteel Wire, 99 92/100% pure zinc 

galvanized. Means extra — of service, lower cost of 
upkeep, big savings in time, labor and money. 

160 Styles and Heights---‘‘Horse-high, Bull-strong, 
Pig- tight’ Farm Fence, Hog Fence Poet 
try Fence, Lawn Fence. Stees asa 
Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. 

suretogetournew FREE 
Catalog and FREIGHT PRE- 
PAID prices beforeyou buy! 
Don’t delay, write today! 


KITSELMAN BROS. 
Since 1883 
Box 226 Muncie, Ind. 


PLANTS WSHRUBS 
perpen yes 


Lowest prices ever offered. Get our new 1034 
free 64 page catalog. Complete Dipatings 

for farm or cit y tone, Peach tress, 7e each; 
apple trees each. 


oS ._ at NURSERY & “Ee. aos = Bey 


and mail me, with your name and address, to Christy, 
Ine., 1873 Union St., Newark, New York. I will bring J 
you a free sample of Christy’ s magic polishing Cloth and 
| full details how you, as our Local Manager, have on op- 
portunity to make $5 to $10 a day extra in your spare time. 
Oe ST 


SuccessFruL Farminc, March, 1934 

















#| 1934 Machines 
| Continued from page 20 | 


Walking plow (two-horse)........ 140 
ee or | ee 145 
Manure spreader................ 180 
IR, tis is che to a etades 175 
Ensilage cutter (16-inch blade).... 215 
Spraying machine (two-nozzle).... 175 


When the old and new machines were 
placed side by side as they were for com- 
parison, the changes which had taken 
place were very marked. Even the engi- 
neers most familiar with the develop- 
ments which had taken place were im- 
pressed with the contrast. Changes in 
the conventional farm machines have 
been brought about gradually and con- 
tinuously. Thus important progress had 
been made without great display. 

The investigation into the changes in 
quality values revealed that the new 
machines not only last longer but will do 
more work, are more easily and cheaply 

maintained, and do the work required of 
them more ‘efficiently with a smaller ex- 
penditure of power and labor, It is to be 
noted that the machine which received 
the highest rating was the ensilage cut- 
ter. This machine has not only been 
greatly improved in construction but re- 
quires much less power than formerly, 
thus materially enhancing the value of 
the machine. 


A YEAR ago when a similar article 
was prepared, the coming of air tires for 
tractors was mentioned as one of the 
outstanding events in the farm equip- 
ment world during the previous year. 
These tires continue to gain favor. Many 
of the state experiment stations have 
made tests indicating the conditions 
under which air tires can be used to best 
advantage. 

Another promised development also 
seems to be on its way and that is pro- 
vision for delivering more of the power 
of the tractor motor thru the power 
take-off which is a particularly efficient 
way to utilize power. A farm operation 
performed on all farms arid requiring a 
heavy drawbar pull is that of plowing. 
It is particularly significant that one of 
the leading manufacturers of the coun- 
try is now ready to manufacture a disk 
plow to which the power of the tractor 
is applied in part thru the power take- 
off. It is reported that driving the disks 
not only greatly reduces the drawbar 
pull, but the furrow slice is turned more 
thoroly. The new machine is styled a 

“tiller-cultivator” and has 28-inch disks 
mounted on a heavy shaft, much after 
the order of the one-way disk but driven 
by the power take-off thru bevel gears 
at a speed approximately the ground 
speed. It appears that such a develop- 
ment is entirely sound and fits into the 
conditions imposed by the new air tires, 
but even with conventional equipment 
the new machine gives promise of higher 
efficiency. 

New designs of a general purpose trac- 
tor with high clearance for cultivating 
intertilled crops have continued to ap- 
pear. The new models are somewhat 
more simple in construction, clearance 
being obtained by drive wheels of large 
diameter. Either steel or air tires may 
be supplied by the manufacturer. 






































Keep Your Horses Fit - - 


--and Worki 

of lameness, apply LAWRENCE 
IC BALSAM, the old reliable 
Tislepeun <iplkeas.pounter irritant. Quick 
results in hundreds of thousands of cases 
of spavin, capped hock, fistula, wire cuts, 
sprained and overworked muscles, bruises 
andotherailments. Will not scar, blemish, 
or change color of hair. 





At first si 
CAUS 

























ne ucedto | for CATTLE too 
Caked udders, cracked 
1.5° sore ‘nan Chen. amon, 


Ac Duuniin or wounds. oy om quickly 
en poad.” | fepond., (Always keep & 
No Better Human Liniment Made 
CAUTION: Beware of opestioutes, Accept 
only LAWRENCE, CAUSTIC BALSAM. 
the time proved formula in he Wi WHITE 
age. 
NONE GENUINE WITHOUT SIGNATURE OF 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO, 
ESTABLISHED 1879 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE&@CO.INC. N.Y.C. SALES REP. 
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LAWRENCE 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 















ts Jung's 


Wayahead 
Big red fruit 
tipe as early 
he jay 4th 


The Earliest ofall. Regular price 15c per pkt. but to 
introduce Jung’s Quality Seeds will send a trial pkt. of 
this Tomato and Carrot, Lettuce, Onion, Radish, Superb 
Asters, Everlasting Flowers Garden Pinks, Giant Sweet 
Peas and Everblooming Zinnias, 10 pkts. in all, if you 
will enclose 10c, in Canada 20c. 
FREE A coupon worth 10c sent with each collec- 
tion and catalog. Our catalog is filled with 
unusual bargains in seeds, plants and shrubs. 


J. W. JUNG SEED CO., Sta. S$, Randolph, Wis. 








Beautiful metropoli- 
tan hotel at gateway 


tothe lowalakecoun- |} 
try Large comfort- 
able rooms at lowest 
prices. $2.00 for one 
person, $3.00 for & 
fwo persons. 

















Tender, Tasty and Tempting. Dainty Asparagus Fla- 
vor. Melts in your mouth. hy anyw ere. 4 or5 
\ hills give plenty of squash Easy to grow. Write 
\ today and GET FREE e00D ‘Luck. PRICE LIST and 
enough seeds for 4 hills of NEW ASPARAGUS 
) SQUASH. Send 3c for postage. 

GOOD LUCK GARDENS, Dept. 77, Paradise,Pa. 








STE SEED FOR TRIAL 
er som: 
wayne from Wilt 
Mixture, 10 rd my - Free ore ep is enclosed for pomace. 


ing New... A Wilt 
Resistant Strain of Asters im- 
Disease. Now 
anyone can grow anne FS oat , making World.Wide-Tost 
and will send Sample CO seeds) Giant Floweri 
1934 Seed Book of many New Flowers included Free. 
F. B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 44, Rose Hill, N. Y. 





YOUR 


INVENTORS READ AND PROFIT by free “Evi- IDEA 
dence” form and free book “Patent Protection,” illus- 

trating important mechanical principles and explaining patent pro- 
cedure fully. Promptness, low fees, easy terms, 35 years experience. 
Write immediately. 

Veter J. Svans & J. Evans & Co., 654-C Victor Bidg., Washington, D.C. 









= STRANBERRY PLANTS 


Millions heavy rooted, hardy, new land plants. 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, Trees, Shrubs, Roses 
LOWEST PRICES. Large Color Catalog FREE 


Westhauser Nurseries, Box C, Sawyer, Mich. 





write today for free copy of 


F be a E America’s Most Beautiful Nurs- 
ery & Seed Catalo Send this 

ad and 25c in coin, for postage and handling, and we 

will send 10 large extra choice glad bulbs, all differen 





guaranteed satisfactory now & when blooming or mon 
ey refunded. Inter-State Nurseries, Box 1, Hamburg, lows 
PLANT OFFER —six Assorted, Guaranteed Fr 
Trees—$1.00. Twelve Grape Vines 
$1.00. Fifty Strawberry Plants 50c. Five Assorted Shrubs 
$1.00. 10 large mixed Dahlia Bulbs $1.00. Twentyfive Gla 
iolus Bulbs (bloomers) 50c. These and dozens of other 
amazing offers described in our new Bargain Bulletin—sent 


Free on request. Neosho Nurseries, Dept. H, Neosho, Mo. 
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Another new tractor is a four-wheel 
garden tractor which has many of the 
characteristics of the conventional trac- 
tor. The new “baby” weighs about 2000 
pounds, has a four cylinder motor and 
sufficient power to pull one 16-inch plow. 
There are three speeds forward and high 
clearance for cultivating new crops. 

Diesel-motored tractors may be ob- 
tained in almost any size. When tractors 
are called upon to do continuous service 
thruout the year the saving in the cost 
of fuel with the Diesel motors may be 
considerable. 

Tractor tracks with rubber joints have 
made their appearance. It is reported 
that these tracks have less friction than 
those with pin joints altho definite tests 
do not seem to be available. 

A five-row listed corn cultivator for 
use with a tractor is among the new ma- 
chines listed by one manufacturer. The 
separate units are guided in the lister 
furrows by gong wheels. The cultivating 
units consist of two disks and two shovels 
for each row. The entire cultivator may 
be raised or lowered by a master lever. 

A renewable plow share edge has been 
placed upon the market during the past 
year. This edge, made of specially 
treated steel, slips over the regular plow 
share and is used until dull when it is 
replaced with a new edge—a sort of a 
safety razor scheme. 

A machine which chops the hay in the 
field as it is picked up from the windrow 
or swath is another innovation. A motor 
mounted on the machine furnishes the 
power. The machine is used primarily in 
conjunction with artificial hay dryers 
which are now coming into use. It is said 
that the machine materially reduces the 
labor required for handling the hay to 
the dryers. 





FaRM wagons with pneumatic tires 
are the regular thing now, and are al- 
most a necessity where wagons are to be 
used on pavements. Farmers having 
tractors with air tires are buying the new 
wagons. The tires for wagons are of the 
common sizes used on low-priced auto- 
mobiles. Another development in wagons 
is a dumping box operated by a hand 
crank. The loaded box is first slid back- 
ward over the rear bolster, then the 
front end is raised causing the load to be 
dumped out at the rear of the box. 

A new oat sheller resembling a three 
stage centrifugal pump has appeared. 
It is claimed to be very effective in shell- 
ing or hulling oats for the poultry raiser 
and others. 

A new attachment for mowers sup- 
plied by a leading manufacturer will be 
of interest to sportsmen. It is a bird 
“flushing bar” and consists of a bar or 
rod drawn ahead of the cutter bar which 
will rouse game birds from their nests 
before the cutter bar reaches them, In 
sections where game birds nest frequent- 
ly in the hay meadows at mowing time, 
many are destroyed and this device will 
be very welcome. 
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new tractor now. 


General Offices: Racine, Wis. 


Tue New Model ‘‘25’’ embodies all the famous 
features of its fore-runner—a tractor that for nine- 
teen years stood out as a challenge to the industry—a 
tractor that was the FIRST to introduce twenty-seven 
outstanding tractor improvements, many protected by 
patent and still exclusive in Massey-Harris tractors. 


The only tractor with the famous, patented steel 
‘*U’’ frame that combines lighter weight with far 
greater strength—used exclusively on thousands of 
Massey-Harris tractors since 1913 without a single 
failure. Back of it is the aggcon. Nn a world-wide or- ¢ 
ganization with nearly a century of experience in se 
building quality farm implements. Find out about this \ qe Maris. ‘ yact BS vem ed {Do 

nv 


The Massey-Harris Co. \ x0" 


Factories: Racine, Wis., Batavia, N. Y. \ wom" 


The Greatest Tractor 


—--—--—. The -—————— 


NEW 


MASSEY- 
HARRIS 


“O65” 


Built for the heavier farm jobs 
—a three-four plow tractor. 
Will deliver more power for 
more years and at less expense 
than any other tractor ap- 
proaching it in weight and pis- 
ton displacement. Equipped to 
burn low-grade fuels. . 























VICTIMS 


- «. of coughs and colds—here’s 
news! Primary VITAMIN A has 
been added to Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops. Eminent doctors 
state that this “Anti-Infective” 
vitamin is a potent aid in speed- 
ing up recovery from coughs and 
colds ... and in raising resist- 
ance to re-infection, 

Twokinds: Black or Menthol, 5¢. 
No change in the famous taste. 


SMITH BROTHERS 
COUGH DROPS 
contain the ‘Anti-Infective’ 
Primary VITAMIN A 


rvenszanine L OMATO 
EVERBEARING 

“QUEEN OF THE MARKET;” BIG MONEY-MAKER: 
LARGE SOLID FRUIT; EXCELLENT CANNER. 
To introduce to you our Northern Grown, “Sure-Crop’’ 
Live Seeds and Plants we will mail you 125 seeds of 
Condon’s Giant Everbearing Tomato 
and OUR BIG 1934 catalog of Seeds, 


Plants and Shrubs 

This valosble MIRE, 
200-page book 
tells you how and when to plant. 
Send 8c stamp to cover postage. 


Prices Lower Than Ever Before. 


DON BROS., SEEDSMEN 






















BOX 247 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 








PRODUCES 
Up To 300 CANDLE- 
POWER BRILLIANCE 


A Coleman Lantern is ready in- 
stantly to light your way any 
night, on any job, in any weather. Pyrex clear- 
glass globe protects mantles from wind and insects. 
300 candlepower of bright shining brilliance. Every 
farm needs one or more for nightly chores, repair jobs. 
etc. Fine for all kinds of outings. A big help around 
garages, warehouses, stores. Sturdily built to give 
years of satisfactory service. Safe, dependable, and 
cheap to use. Write for Free Illustrated Folder. 


SAMPLE MANTLE OFFER! 


To prove the superior qualities of 
Coleman Mantles, we invite you to try 
apair. Built stronger and last longer... 
give better light. Reinforced across the 
bottom! No side seams to split. Get 
a pair and prove it! Just send 10¢ 
to cover mailing and handling charges. Address 
THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 
Dept. SF110, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ontario, Canada (4110) 





















SEE 
how a 


. farm shop 
saves $100 a 

year, and how a 

woodlot may pay you 
another $100 or more. 36-page 


book helps you plan and fix up a 
“ farm shop; lists the tools you need; ex- 
— how to build work-benches, saw-horses, tool- 

xes; do carpentry, repairs and farm metal work easier. 
Tells where to get 300 plans of buildings and useful farm 
devices. Includes a folder on cross-cuts and other saws 
to help make more money from your farm. Send 10c to 
E, C. ATKINS & CO., 4275S. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


SuccessFuL Farmino, March, 1934 














OUR windmills 
i 


service’’—‘“48 years 

continuous use’’—so 

come the reports 

from owners of F-M 
Eclipse Windmills to this magazine. For 
truly, these windmills are made to get old! 
Made to give unnumbered years of con- 
stant service. Made to a design and with 
materials that endure. 

Some windmills don’t get old. They 
don’t last that long. But the lifetime of 
service built into an F-M New Eclipse 
i$ proved by users in this state means 
that F-M offers most for your money. 


NOW... 
A NEW F-M ECLIPSE! 


And just recently we've put more years 
into these windmills—New features! We 
want to tell you about them. We want you 
to use the coupon to get full information on 
Se re Cee Se Sp ay Se 


FAIRBAN KS-MORSE 


NEW ECLIPSE , 


. y 
MAIL THE COUPON 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 3121 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Without obli pion, please send your new 
! illustrated FREE boo k on Windmills Ss. 


1 am also interested in ( Water Systems 
0 Light Plaats, 


NOG06. oo cv cece 
Address. ..+« ccccccccccccehs F, Divcssvcee 5 
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TRING: TWIN 


: enTractor 


It Plows, Harrows, Seeds, 
Cultivates, Pulls Loads, Etc. 
Walking & Riding Equipment 
MOWING UNITS 
Make Power, Hay, Weed or 


— Lawn Mowing Machi 
odewk.; erAereees ~- 








and Fully & 
Enclosed 
Gears. 
BELT 

WORK 

is easy 

by power 

Free p va 


ALLI 12 MOTORS | 


Min Minn, New York, N. Y. 
3168 E. E. Henn. Ave., 965 West Street 











IWANT MEN 


fer TEA AND ore ROUTES 


ROUTES PAY UP TO 








Big, reliable, national company needs more men im- 
mediately to take charge of fine paying Tea and Coffee 
Routes. Previous experience or special training un- 
necessary, but you must be willing to put in a fair day's 
work for a fair day’s profit. These Routes pay up to 
$32.50 a week at the start. We give brand new Ford 
Tudor Sedans to producers. Rush name on post card 
at once. Do this now before your neighbor- 


hood route is snapped up by someone else, Get 
free facts today. 
ALBERT MILLS, Route Mor. 
4970 Monmouth Ave. 


SuccessFuL Farminc, March, 1934 
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The Icebox Interlude 


chasin’ each other around the beach this 
morning! Nobody’d ever think they were 
older.” 

Even if Lindie’s nose 4ad turned up it 
could not have portrayed more perfect 
disgust. “Oh Emma Lou’s just an ado- 
lescent,” she commented scornfully. 
“She wouldn’t know what love is even. 
I mean you have to be a little serious 
about life to know about love. Emma 
Lou’s just silly about everything.” 

“You’re different from anybody, Lin- 
die—all the girls in the world. I guess 
nobody could love each other the way 
we do anyway. Why, we didn’t even 
have to try! It just sort of happened 
to us.” 

“Just think, Jimmy, we'll soon have a 
home all our own.” 

“Huh!” he scoffed, with a sweeping 
gesture of grandeur .* ‘Tm going to build 
you a mansion before I’m thru! Only at 
first we'll have to live either here or over 
at my house.” 

This was a new and terrifyingly prac- 
tical angle. Once again they somberly 
regarded the tree tops. Presently Lindie 
said a trifle anxiously. ““Maybe it’d be 
best if we live here for a while.” 

He looked solemn about that, “‘No, 
Lindie.” 

“Oh, Jimmy! Why not?” 

“Dad says its a bum handicap for a 
man to go and live with his in-laws.” 


SHE considered this a moment with 
her pert head cocked to one side. “But, 
Jimmy, it’d be frightfully hard for me 
to go and live with your folks. Mother 
says two women trying to run the same 
house are worse than a Republican Presi- 
dent and a Democratic Congress.” 

Jimmy frowned, “Maybe Dad would 
give us money to fix up the rooms over 
the garage and we could just eat with 
the family.” 

“We'd still have to do what they said 
—or not eat,” she pointed out. “Now 
over here Nora would do all the work.” 

“No, Dad wouldn’t stand for that. 
He’s strong for independence, at least 
when Mom’s not around.” 

“My goodness!” she exclaimed, sud- 
denly a little piqued. ““What about my 
father. Hasn’t he got something to say 
about this? We're taking Ais car, I 
guess.” She drew her hand from his 
grasp and flung it out to emphasize her 
indignation at his unreasonable injustice. 

His scowl deepened, “Well I guess 
bein’ your husband, I’d better decide 
where we live. I guess I gotta claim some 
rights now.” 

She gave her head a defiant toss and 
fixed a scornful glare upon him. “My 
goodness! My goodness! Rights! So 
you’ re going to be one of those men. Well, 
Jimmy Watson, I must say I’m glad I 
found that out.” Her voice broke on a 
note of rising hysteria. She got shakily 
and haughtily to her feet. 

Alarm came into Jimmy’s eyes as he 
looked up at her. “Hey, Lindie, that’s 
not it! But I \@ 

“T guess you’d better not ever speak 
to me again, Jimmy Watson. When I 
think of the agony you might have 
caused me.... 


| Continued from page 29| 


“Say, Lindie! For Pete’s sake,” he 
gasped desperately. “You can’t think 
[— ” 


“If you want to know what I think 
I think you’re pretty poisonous, That's 
what I think. And it’s certainly ty 
found out before . . .” she paused. Ano 
er more romantic aspect of the situa ‘de 
suddenly occurred to her. Her eyes be 
came round and sad and remote. With ; 
gesture of dramatic despair she lifted 
the roses and buried her lips against the 
soft, cool petals. Her voice trembled 
“You—you’ve broken my heart. But 
there’ll never be anybody else. I—]’ 
always remember you—Jimmy.” 

She gave him a sorrowful glance, 
sighed deeply, and with drooping should. 
ers turned into the kitchen. 

Jimmy, bewildered and aching with 
shame and indignation, stared thru the 
screen door at her. 

“Say, Lindie, I didn’t mean—I . . .” 

“I never want to see you again,” she 
cried passionately. Tears spilled down 
her cheeks. Once more she was glad that 
she could weep prettily. It certainly 
gave moments like this a beautiful tone 

Jimmy squirmed. “Gee, Lindie,” he 
pleaded doggedly. 

“Go away,” she ordered dramatically, 
extending the arm not occupied with 
roses. ““You’ve broken my heart. You— 
you’re cruel.” 

Suddenly something inside Jimmy 
snapped. His jaw shot out. 

“Oh, all right,” he agreed with alarm. 
ing fierceness. “If you’re going to be one 
of these darned nagging weeping women 
I’m darned glad J found out a few things 
too!” 

Her eyes blazed. “Just as if any 
woman wouldn’t weep. You—you pain 
in the neck! You brute!” she flung at 
him. “Just as if . . . Oh, I hate you! 
You’re poisonous!” 

“T guess I know who’s poisonous 
around here. I guess I . 

“Don’t you dare speak to me, Jimmy 
Watson!” she raged. “Don’t you dare 
say another word or I'll... ” Suddenly 
she lifted the roses and hurled them at 
him. The screen intervened. The; 
swished against it and fell limply to the 
floor. 

Jimmy’s shocked face worked in anger 
and pain. 

“Oh, all right, if that’s all you think 
about love. If you’d let our families 
come between us and love. You woman 


? 


without—without a—soul! 


On this triumphant note he grabbed 
up his suitcase and stalked indignantly 
from the yard. 

It was too awful. Just too awful. 
Lindie sank down on a chair by the 
kitchen table, buried her face in her 
hands, and wept. Her heart was broken. 
fae had been cruel. He had abused 

er. The world would never be the same 
again. She saw herself moving thru life 
bowed with grief while people looked 
on with eyes of compassion. She sobbed 
louder and harder at this pitiful picture. 

Presently a strange click startled her 
into looking up. It was the electric ice- 
box switching on, It began to hum 
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gently. She lifted her eyes to the ceiling. 
A wronged woman. A woman who... 
The prosaic purr of the icebox proved 
persistently disturbing to this trend of 


: thought. Rebukingly her saddened eyes 


fell to its gleaming white surface, then 
wandered to the clock. Almost three and 


she hadn’t had a thing to eat since break- | 


fast. Oh, well, what was food? What was 
food? Her sobs began anew. 

Strangely she found herself moving 
toward the icebox. She opened its door. 

Sniffing and trying to control her 
shaking sobs she peered in. She pulled 
out a plate of roast beef that had been 
left from dinner the night before. She 
set it on the table, eyed it solemnly, 
sniffed, crossed the kitchen. “Oh, Jim- 
my, Jimmy,” she repeated to herself—a 
little preoccupied, as her eyes explored 
the contents of the breadbox. 

She brought back a loaf of bread. She 
cut off two pieces, spread butter thickly 
upon them, put a carefully salted and 
peppered slice of meat between. She cut 
the sandwich in two, boosted herself up 
onto the table and bit into one half. The 
tears dried on her cheeks and gradually 
her sobs subsided. She finished the first 
half and picked up the second. Her legs 
began to swing back and forth. 

She swallowed the last bite, slid down 
from the table and made another sand- 
wich, 

She had not quite finished eating when 
her eyes suddenly lit upon the roses ly- 
ing abandoned on the floor. Jimmy! She 
was aghast. She dropped the remains of 
the second sandwich on the table. Jim- 
my! And here she was absorbed in trivial 
thoughts—eating! 


SHE was horrified. She snatched up the 
drooping flowers and hugged them to 
her. Jimmy—her love. She closed her 
eyes and remembered just how he had 
looked last night in the garden. It was 
beautiful being in love. She wanted to 
be in love a long, long time. 

She sat down suddenly and stared at 
the roses. Perhaps being in love was bet- 
ter than being married. When you were 
married there weren’t any moonlit gar- 
dens or roses, no football games or 
proms or fraternity pins, no girls at 
school envying you the letters that came 
postmarked Williamstown. 

She stood up suddenly. She put her 
cheek against the roses, her lips parted 
in a rapt smile. She lifted herself on her 
toes and whirled around and around a 
few times. Oh, it was lovely, lovely to 
be alive and in love. To think of all the 
years ahead that she and Jimmy would 
be alive and in love together. 

She stopped by the sink and put the 
roses in water. She took one and hurried 
upstairs with it, where she pinned it to 
her shoulder. She caught her bathing 
suit off a hook in the closet and danced 
downstairs again. 

She was going to get Jimmy to go 
swimming. She was going to tell him 
how nice it would be to be in love a long, 
long time. About wearing his fraternity 
pin and sitting in the stadium cheering 
when he played on the team. About their 
having each others pictures in their 
rooms at school and writing each other 
every day. If at first he was still a little 
mad at her and hard to convince, she 
Was going to remind him he’d simply 
devastate the town next summer riding 
around in the yellow car—for which he 
already had saved twenty-nine dollars. 
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Does your Grange, Farm Organization, 
Club, Church, or School need money? 


If so, have an officer of 
your organization write 
for copy of “Last Daze 
of School’’—it’s scream- 
ingly funny. We furnish 
plays, tickets, handbills 
and window posters 
FREE in places where we 
have dealers. All money 
taken in is yours. 


Not a kid’s play, but one 
where adults take the 
part of children and have 
fun doing it. Use coupon 
below. 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY ] 


551 Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Send sample copy “Last Daze of School” and full | 


particulars free. 


Name 


The best oil is the most economical in 
the long run. En-ar-co is a wear-proof 
motor oil. Back of it is over a half-century 
of quality refining—research and testing. 
Once you give this quality oil a fair test 
you will convince yourself that it is the 
oil to use. 

You'll find it at dealers and stations 
displaying the Boy and Slate sign. 


THE NATIONAL REFINING CO. 


Refiner of White Rose Gasoline, 
National Light Kerosene and 
I En-ar-co Lubricants. 
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Don’t Buy Fencing 
Until You Get My Factory Prices! 
Let mesend you my New Bargain Fence Cata- 
log and show you how much money you can 
save by buying your fencing direct from my 
factories. You can't buy better quality than 
Jim Brown Copese Steel fencing—outlasts 
non-copper steel fencing 2 to 1, and yet my 
factory prices are less! 


I ALSO PAY THE FREIGHT 
Don't pay more than ~ Brown's Prices. Catalog 
alsoshows bargainsin Gates,Steel Posts, BarbWire, 
Roofing, Paint, Baby Chicks, Poultry Supplies, 
Harness and otherfarm and home needs. Write to 
factory nearest you forfree catalog.— Jim Brown 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRECO. 
Dept. 2270, Cleveland, 0. Memphis,Tenn. 








Healthful Vapors RELIEVE . . 















ASTHM 


No waiting—Vapo-Cresolene acts at 2 
once! Soothes tortured breathing or- 

gans with antiseptic vapors that halt 

irritation. Permits undisturbed sleep. 

This remedy successful for over 53 years 

in treating Bronchial Asthma, Spasmodic 

Croup, Whooping Cough, Coughs and 

Colds, Bronchitis. Choice of Lamp-Type 

or New Electric Vaporizer. Directions LAMP-TYPE 
with every package. At all drug stores. VAPOKIZER 


RELIEVES WHILE YOU SLEEP 


FREE! Valuable information on Relief of 
Respiratory Ills. Write for Booklet A4 








FDWARDS 


HOLDS DOWN 
METAL 
‘ROOF 

‘= PRICES 


In spite of advancing costs we are still 
quoting rock-bottom prices on metal 
roofing. Send us your roof measurements 
immediately. Protect your home and 
farm buildings from fire, lightning, 
wind and weather at a big saving in 
money. We pay the freight. Write 
today for Catalog 84 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
306-356 Butler St. Cincinnati, O. 































UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 


Low Cost! 
Plows, discs, seeds, culti- 
vates, digs potatoes, land- 
scape work. Swivel Trailer 





VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
wheels and cultivator lift 
for easy turning. Over 4 b.p. 


B belt work. Powerful worm 
drive and clutch fully en- 


closed. 
PIONEER MFG, CO. 
Dept. N-35, West Allis, Wis. 


PORTABLE MILKER Y, 


AT ONE-HALF THE COST OF 
PIPE LINE machines. More San- 
itary, less upkeep. No valves. Vis- 
ible milking. Thousands in use. 
Full information free. Write 


PIONEER MFG. CO. 
Dept. N-¥4 West Allis, Wis. 








SuccessruL Farmine, March, 1934 
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Pregnant Livestock 
Need Iodine Feeds 


This Booklet Tells You Why. 


Di". the gestation period there 
are unusual demands made on 
the Thyroid (iodine) gland. Then 
Iodine must do a double job—put 
the proteins, minerals and fats to 
work for the body maintenance of 
the mother and build strong, heal- 
thy, big-framed young. 

One well-known experiment 
station authority states*: — “If 
more lodine were fed to preg- 
nant animals in large sections 
ofthe country,especially during 
the winter months, the young 
that they produce would be 
more healthy and more vigor- 

ous, the large num- 
ber of weak and de- 
ficient young ani- 
mals thatare pro- 
duced annually 
would be greatly 
deereased.” 


For protection and 
profit, insist that your 
feeds, minerals and salt 
bear the Iodine Seal. 

Mail the coupon for 
names of manufactur- 
ers privileged to use 
this seal, also our free 
book on Iodine feeding. 


mam we ws a on oe oe oe mr 
IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Ine. SF-3-1 ry 
120 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
i Please send me your free booklet—“IODINE, ’ 
ITS NEED AND ITS BENEFITS IN FEEDS § 
§ AND FEEDING”. 8 
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Town State - 
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zy | GUARANTEE TO \ by 
SEND YOU THE FINEST \y 
RUGS YOU EVER HAD 
FOR $0 LITTLE MONEY 72 EY" 


Send Your OLD 
RUGS, Clothing 


and Ten days later receive 
luxuriously soft, modern 
Seamless, Reversible 


Olson Rugs 


that will win the praise of 
family and friends. 

JUST PHONE the Railway 

Express to call, or ship by 
freight at Our Expense. 


FRE TO EVERY 


READER 
...mail coupon or I¢ 
postal for the beautiful 
big 60th Anniversary 
Olson Rug Book that 
shows 60 rich new Ori- 
ental, plain and Early 
American patterns in 
actual colors in model 
rooms; describes our 
Patented Process of 
reclaiming your ma- 
terial. Big or little 
sizes for any need. 


OLSON Ruc Co. 


a CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Mail to 2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. E-70 


YES, send me FREE and postpaid, your new 
Rug Book in colors and low thrift-time prices: 


Name a 
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Address 





. State. 
© 1934 ORC. 


Town... 
We have No J Agents. 








Garden Planning 


[ Continued from page 22 | 


doing the same thing. I read some place 
that 4,000 and more farm gardens were 
entered in a garden contest in Oklahoma 
alone; and more thousands in the Dako- 
tas and in Illinois, and in other states. 
Most of the thousands of gardeners who 
entered have found out what a garden 
can really mean to a farm family in 
actual dollars and cents. Those farm 
families will have a garden this year, 
contest or no contest. 

A farmer whom I met several years 
ago in Ohio was as much a gardener as a 
farmer long before these days when 
every nickel counts for so much. One 
August day when I visited his place he 
was sitting on a breezy porch in the 
shade breaking green beans into a big 
wash boiler. There he was, and beans by 
the bushel. 

“So it’s true, what your neighbor said, 
that you like gardening better than farm- 
ing?” I asked. 


No, DON’T get the wrong idea. I like 
eating better than not,” he countered. 

Then he went on to explain. His gar- 
den was an acre and more in size. Before 
he had his farm paid for he had gone 
thru a struggle with interest, taxes, and 
everything else to pay. 

One year after the supply of canned 
vegetables had given out he found that 
his grocery expense more than doubled, 
and when he added a hired hand in the 
spring the grocery cost took still another 
jump. Right then he made a garden a 
regular planned part of his farm. 

“If we had bought the stuff we ate out 
of the garden during the last year it 
would have cost not less than $400, for 
the members of my family and the 
hands have good appetites. Now if I 
spent all of one whole month on that 
garden, and on jobs like this, and made 
or saved $400 at it, I’d be almost a 
$5,000 a year man for the month, and 
that’s a good salary for any one.” Well, 
that’s one way of looking at it. 

I’ve spoken a little about varieties. 
When we choose varieties we look for 

quality, productiveness, and ease of 
acvent Today we have an additional 
opportunity to select varieties of many 
things from the standpoint of disease 
resistance. Cabbage is best if it is resist- 
ant to yellows; rust-resistant varieties 
of asparagus will be safer than the old 
varieties. Sweet corn varieties offering 
splendid quality and productiveness plus 
resistance to Stuart’s disease may be 
necessary in your locality. Disease-re- 
sistant varieties or strains of water- 
melons, of tomatoes, of many other gar- 
den crops may as well be planned while 
we are making out our order for seeds. 


One of my friends was having trouble 
with his garden, because it dried up in 
the summer, and he could not supply 
water. Yet he solved the problem by 
adding rotted leaves, the decayed re- 
mains of an old straw stack, and all such 
decaying vegetation that he could get, 
with some manure. This material well 
mixed with his soil increased the water 
holding capacity of the soil, and his gar- 
den, too, is a profitable source of good 
eating all season. 

More than one man of my acquaint- 








Farming is Easier 
in San Diego, Cal. 


If you want ease of living where 
nature has the weather under 
control at all times and the 
farmer has the rain under con- 
trol at all times ... send for 
—Agricultural Survey of San 
Diego, California.” 


80-page Booklet FREE 


Full of definite information that 
will make your head swim with 
envy of the farmer who lives in 
San Diego county. 
Simply send your request for booklet to 
San Diego California Club 
Broadway at Columbia St. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 











FREE SAMPLES 


Highest Quality at Astonishin ices. We have real 
bargains. Recleaned tested Timothy + — r bu; Korean Esepe- 
deza Clover Alsike (26 to 25%) and Timothy $3.05. 
Aitaita $5.50; Sudan $2.50; Hulled Sweet Clover $2-50; lia.; 
highest ual Red Clover at unusual, money-saving prices and 

other F) ‘m Seeds correspondingly cheap. We buy from producer and 
pel! Ray? to consumer at lowest prices. All seeds tested and sold subject 
to sate a government test. Send today for Free Samples and big 


Beed G 
pve = ol Field Seed Co. Dept. 619, Chicago, Ili. 


GOOD LUCK BURBANK 








Ripening Tense ° lie 
Death septa 


«forte 
FREE boss -/itrnsecths, "ORDA? 


Send 8 7. for postage. 
GOOD LUCK GARDENS Dept. 46 Paradise, Pa. 


CLOVER’ /: 


Recleaned—buckhorn, dodder-free—guaranteed stutter 
Buy now direct from producing oootas. Have big crop, fine 
uality. Lowest prices. Have Timothy $2.90, Sweet ever 2. 40, 
Alsike and Timothy mix 3.80, Alfalfa os 40, Grimm $7.80. 
Don't delay and pay more. Write for Catalog and Free 28. 


BERRY SEED CO., Box 119, Clarinda, Iowa 














If you move be sure to write us, giving 
old and new addresses and route numbers, 
so you won't miss any of the interesting 
valuable articles and plans in coming issues. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Des Moines, lowa 











ROSES FREE FERRIS 


Just send 26¢ (in coin) to cover post- 

ge. poening and mailing and get Free 3 climbing 
1 yr. size. Red, Pink, White. Also new 1934 

Planting G pale oF giving | hundreds - woes bargains. 
ow, Ww 


EARL FERRIS MURSERY, 200 ‘Bridge St, “HAMPTON, |OWA 


BEES PAY Learn How 


Healthy outdoor work er Bee Journal Both for 

requiring little outlay ne 7: 

and small space. — tahun rit Lesson * $1. 00 
Box S, Hamilton, Ilinois 


American Bee Journal, 


3 Chinese Elms, 10 ft. tall $1.50 


Guaranteed to grow. Most popular shade tree, aver- 
age growth 5 ft. a year, planted everywhere. 4 trees 6 
ft. tall for $1.00. Send today for free copy America’s 
Mos: Beautiful Nursery and Seed Catalog. 

INTER-STATE NURSERIES, Box 1, Hamburg, towa 














ge Hardy Non irrigated 

nsas grown. falfa $5. 
nad $9.00, White Sweet C ne. 
ver $3.15, Yellow Clover $3.56, Unhulled $1.50; all Per 
Bu., F.O.B. Salina, Kan., bags free, samples on request. 
KANSAS SEED COMPANY, Salina, Kansas 





HARBIN LESPEDEZA 


Green Gold for the north on thin sour soils. Ulustrated descriptive 
catalogue free, giving endorsements of growers in Northern States 
Introduced by me last 


SEED FARMS, MURRAYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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STRIKE HARD 
.. for Vic tory 

















Now comes the growing season. 
The battle is on. The armies 
of bugs, worms and other pests are 
marshalling their ranks. Hit them 
hard and unceasingly if you want 
a worthwhile profitable harvest. 
Spraying is your weapon. And 
don’t forget that MYERS makes 
the most complete line “ spray 
equipment in the world. 

and a size for every spraying ng job, 
from the big engine-powered rigs 
for orchards and row 
crops, down to the 
small hand oper- 
ated bucket and 
knapsack outfits. 
Send for free MY- 
ERS Spray Book. 
It’s full of help- 
ful information, 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 


57 Orange Street 








ASHLAND, 
Hand.nPower OHIO 
Pump Build 

Spray Pumps “Px 2 


($P-47) 
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NOT A 
POISON 





Harmless 
to humans, 
live-stock, 





KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
K-R-O (powder form) 75¢. 
READY MIXED (no 
: bait to buy) $1.00. 

. : All druggists. 











Extra 
NEW Si 
co seatedeh tae 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 
° Established in 


» ROCKFORD, | 1870 
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states. 200 styles. 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACT OR 


Power Lawnmo: 

ictical, Pat Power Cultivator ry Plow 

G ardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

sts, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 

itry Estates and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 

1079 33rd Ave. $. £. Minneapolis, Mian. 


GET YOUR PACKET FREE 
“Squaghetti’’, the New Wonder 
Ve en le le Spaghetti - a cy 


Plant). 
to 10 on a ving: ae Sao 
& + 1 brepere our friends 
a and neighbors. Write for your FREE planting 
nd 8c toward packing and postage. 
E. ANDREWS FREW, Station 341, PARADISE, PA. 


Catalog 
Free 














ance has discovered that lack of cultiva- 
tion has been the cause of garden failure 
and planned his garden with long rows. 
A few turns with the cultivator as he 
returns from the field takes care of most 


of the garden work, and this plus an in- | 


expensive wheel hoe may make a world 
of difference in garden results. 

I expect to have more succession plant- 
ings this year. I made four plantings of 
sweet corn and three of peas last year, 
but that isn’t enough. Another planting 
every ten days from early spring until 
there is no longer a chance of getting a 
crop would be better. Where an early 
crop is harvested, the ground can be 
cleared and a late season crop planted. 
Beets, carrots, turnips, rutabaga, late 
cabbage, and all these things that go 


into storage ought to be planted late | 


enough to be ready for harvest toward 
the average fall frost date, so that the 
tenderest and best quality of vegetables 
may furnish winter supplies. That’s a 
matter of planning, and planning accord- 
ing to one’s own garden soil and climate. 

Yes, indeed, gardening is going on 
right here where I am writing this, but 
it’s a case of the head saving the heels. 
More than that, it’s a case of the head 
assuring much better pay for the work 
of heels and hands, for the plowing and 
the cultivating. 

So our garden work with paper and 
pencil while the snow is on the ground 
outside may indeed be every bit as im- 
portant as some of the actual soil-stirring 
work later. 


What's New 


[ Continued from page 5 | 


acidity by adding lime was highly effec- 
tive in aiding the grass to get the phos- 
phates needed in plant growth. In 1927 
plots were set out and treated with super- 
phosphate and one plot was given two 
tons of limestone in addition. Compar- 
ing this plot with the others, it has been 
found that the average annual yields of 
dry grass for six years has been 1,568 
pounds or an increase of about 50 per- 
cent over the others, all due to adding 
lime in addition to phosphate. Because 
top dressed lime penetrates rather slow- 
ly, the Station found that when possible 
it is a good plan to put on the lime a 
year ahead of the fertilizer. Two hun- 
dred pounds of ammonium sulfate = 
annually gave an average increase of 897 
pounds fb matter per acre.—S. T. G. 

















Dasa the Pup:—"They misun- 
derstood me. | offered to lick the 
whole bunch, one at a time!” 

















































‘THIS TAPERED 4-SIDED 


FILE SHARPENS ANY 
FARM TOOL THAT 
NEEDS AN EDGE 








This 13-inch tapered Carborundum Brand 
file is just the right shape and grit for put- 
ting a keen, quick edge on mower section 
knives, scythes, grass hooks, spades, hoes— 
any farm tool that needs a sharp edge. $1 
from your hardware dealer—or sent direct. 


A Better Grinding Wheel 


Every up-to-date farm should 
have its Carborundum Brand 
Grinding Wheel. It saves you time 
and elbow grease—puts a sharp, 
lasting edge on your tools, without 
drawing the temper. Get your im- 
plements sharp for spring work. 


For ies Kitchen Knives 


This specially made Carborun- 
dum Brand Household Sharpener 
gives a fine, keen edge with a few 
strokes. Especially designed for 
sharpening stainless steel cutlery, 
does not mar the finish. Handles 
in choice of colors. No. 66— 
35c at hardware dealers. 


CARBORUNDUM 


ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 


(cansonune “ STERED vuser 
MARK OF THE C ™ COMPANY 


ARBORUND 
\ 








1s A REG 


Send to The Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls. 
N. Y., for the Booklet ‘‘ Carborundum on the Farm. ” 
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ALL AROUND The Farm 


A Page Written by Our Readers 
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Onr of the conveniences I enjoy most 
is my scrub tray. It is a small light 
weight platform just large enough to 
hold the scrub bucket. Four small castors 
on the bottom make it easy to move 
from place to place while in use. Notice 
in illustration NumBer 1 the guard on 
one end which keeps the bucket from 
slipping off. These are easy to make and 
such a convenience!—H. P., Ohio. 


I took the 8-inch rubber tired wheels 
from an old collapsible baby buggy and 
attached them to the legs of an old- 
fashioned washstand. See NumBer 2. I 
cleaned the surface well, put a 3-inch 
frame around the top of the stand and 
2-inch frame around the shelf. Then I 
put on shellac for a filler. Next I put on 
an enamel coat and when dry I waxed 
the stand to protect the enamel thus 
making an attractive and useful piece 
of furniture. I use it to carry food and 
dishes between kitchen and dining-room 
tables, as a work table during canning 
time, and on ironing day to hold and 
carry ironed clothes to their places. It 
serves its place as a work basket, holds 
mending, and can be moved from place 
to place easily.—Mrs. R. J. B., Nebr. 


Instead of greasing baking dishes with 
your fingers, save the before and after 
handwashings by using this handy, sani- 
tary swab. Pinch a small roll of clean, 
absorbent white cloth with a spring 
clothespin which forms the handle. Keep 
it handy in a glass tumbler in warming 
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oven or cabinet. When a clean one is 
needed, merely scald the pin and insert 
a fresh cloth.—Mrs. J. L. S., Kans. 


I carry a towline and stake under the 
seat of my car. When I get stuck, I 
drive the stake into the ground and tie 
the towline to the stake and to the back 
wheel of my car. Then as the wheel turns, 
the rope winds around the hub and 
pulls the car out.—R. G., Ohio. 


Sometimes it is necessary to saw 
boards in which there are old nails. I file 
a few teeth in the back of my hand saw 
for this purpose as shown in NuMBER 4. 
In this way I am able to saw thru the 
nails without injuring the good side of 
my saw.—S. F. W., Mo. 


To keep a horse from breaking his 
halter or halter rope draw the rope thru 
a hole in the manger or hitching post and 
tie the other end to his forefoot as shown 
in NumsBer 5. When he pulls he lifts his 
forefoot.—L. M., N. D. 


To keep the bridle bits from pulling 
thru a colt’s mouth when breaking it, 
run a strap from one ring to the other, 
passing it under the chin.—C. E. H. 


One of the best ways to prevent a 
cow from sucking herself is to make a 
bridle for her using a 4%-inch piece of 
gas-pipe for a bit. Holes are bored in the 


bit as shown in NuMBER 6. The cow wil! 
draw air and will not be able to suck.— 


C. S. H., Mich. 


A spool of twine as shown in Numser 
3 is handy for hanging in the grain bin 
for such purposes as tying bags. A 12- 
inch to 15-inch length of pipe is used 
with heavy wire passed thru it and 


hooked to staples.—H. E. J., Pa. 


We always keep a pail of disinfecting 
solution in the barn while milking. B} 
dipping the teat cups of the milking ma- 
chine in this solution between the time 
of milking each cow, we prevent the 
spread of garget or any other udder 
troubles.—K. L., N. Y 


When driving a team that is inclined 
to be wild, I run the check lines thru the 
bit ring and then snap them into the 
buckle of the bridle crown. To hold the 
horses in check, pull on the lines gradu- 
ally. Jerking too hard is likely to throw 
the team.—H. Z., Ill. 


When a tractor becomes hopelessly 
mired, it can be pulled out by chaining 
a large block of wood to each of the 
rear wheels. Then ease the clutch in 
carefully until the blocks are drawn un- 
derneath the wheels, after which other 
material can be placed under the wheels 
to give them the necessary tractive sur- 
face to climb out.—J. F., Mich. 
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WEATHER HAZARDS 


Cant stop you 


‘WITH THIS 2@€W SPEEDY POWER 








1 CAN DO MY WORK BETTER |) 
--INHALF THETIME 




















37¢ An Acre 
FOR PLOWING 


Ernest Sage of Iowa reports 
total plowing costs of 37c 
an acre with a 16-inch two 
bottom plow. He also uses 
his Case for operating 28- 
inch thresher. George Shank 
of Ohio writes: “I don’t see 
how the ‘CC’ could be im- 
proved upon for economy 
and ease of operation.” It 
burns high orlow grade fuels 
with amazing efficiency. 





‘A LIFE SAVER... owner says 


& When time is precious in the spring—that’s when 
you will most appreciate the Case “CC” All- 
Purpose Tractor. It is a new kind of power with extra 


Can Take Hard Punishment 


The rugged construction with powerful valve-in- 


































bin capacity and speed that enables you to crowd 2 or 3 head engine, full pressure lubricated and completely 

oo af days’ work into 24 hours and to conquer bad weather, sealed against dust, relieves any worry about heavy 

pr weeds and tough field conditions. repair bills. This will be the fifth year A. L. McCann 
u e 8 . : “of? “ 

“It’s a life saver,” in the words of C. J. Broun of of Arizona has used his CC” Tractor. “It has stood 
Maryland, “for it would have been impossible to have Up in first class shape,” he says, handling the work 
gotten our crops in last spring without it.” Ben Rakers on about 1,000 acres of cotton, grain and legumes. 

cine of Illinois says: “It has more power than any other Haven't spent over $5 for repairs.” Mr. McCann last 
Bs tractor of its size and weight.” year purchased his second Case. 

ma- Adjustable wheel spacing to suit all row widths... , 
time IM power lift for handling implements . . . two differen- Low Pressure Tires 
der tial foot brakes for quick turning . .. convenient There are three other Case Trac- 

OR controls ... hand clutch . . . swinging drawbar... {ach plows; the “C" two or 

ample clearance for straddling crops. These features, three plows. The “CO” is es. 
luc H : ‘ pecially Gesigned tor groves an 

bis plus the efficiency of new tractor implements, make it renee nei et of these tractors 
‘ile possible to do all field work better and quicker and may be had with rubber tires— 

h to cut operating costs. “I have cultivated as much as * €xtra cost. See the nearest 

the a Case dealer or send for free copy 
| the 50 acres in a day,” says Art LaLonde of South Dakota. of new illustrated book. 
adu- 
1row 

®*s @eamweeseeseeeeesteeeeagteeaee# ss & 
essly 0 “t” and “C” Tractors © Corn Planters Copy of “New Power for a New 
a D All-Purpose Tractor 0 Cotton Planters Age” as well as booklets on ma- 
ning DO Orchard Tractor CO Listers chines marked will be sent free 
the 0 Threshers 0 Grain Drills if you mail this to the J. I. CASE 
* o Combines o Coieatans CO., Dept. C-90, Racine, Wisconsin. 
Hammer Feed Mills Lister Cultivators 
O) Walking PI O Field Tillers 
o oO Souths & Gann Claes 0) Mowers and Rakes 
yt her 0 Moldboard Plows O Hay Balers 
neels 0) Disk Plows 0 Pick-up Balers Name — a 
O) Wheatland Plows O Hay Loaders 
sul- OD Spike Tooth Harrows 0 Grain Binders 






O Corn Binders 
0) Manure Spreaders 


Farm Machines 


0 Spring Tooth Harrows 
O Disk Harrows 
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7 AUTOMOBILES 


70 CASH PRIZES 


PRIZE ( Winner’s Name 


*7,000™casn 


Below) 
© $565 Chevrolet 
CR $565 Chevrolet 
7 $510 Plymouth 
“WY $510 Plymouth 


ii3 


HOOD uss 


ANDO 


7 AUTOMOBILES 


HERE'S A CONTEST SO SIMPLE 
That Even A/O Year Old Child Can Enter And Win / 


ALL YOU DO TO WIN 


Is Make Up A Name For The Lovely Silverware Shown Here And Send It In As Directed In The Entry Blank Below 


$125.00 Cash 
50.00 Cash 
33.00 Each 


Sth Prize ... 
10th Prize .... 
11th to 32nd, incl. . 


$11.00 Each 
5.00 Each 
3.00 Each 


33rd to 76th,incl. . . 
77th to 332nd,incl.. . . 
333rd to 777th, incl. 





YOU'LL NEVER WIN UNLESS YOU TRY 


Clip Entry Blank! 


$1,000 Prize Winner Contest Ending Oct. 15, 
1933: Frances A. Kerr, P.O. Box 723, Newport, 

1. (935 Other Women Won Cash Prizes) 
Complete List Of Winners and Amounts 
Will Be Mailed Anyone Who Requests it. 





























PLEASE NOTE: 





Contest To Find New Name For 
The Lovely Wm. Rogers & Son 35- 
Year Guaranteed Silverware Set 
Shown Here Which Is Given Free 
For GOLD MEDAL SILVERWARE 
COUPONS That Come INSIDE 
Every Size Sack of Gold Medal 
‘“*Kitchen-tested’’ Flour 


TOW comes a contest simple enough 
for even a 10-year-old child. Yet 

fascinating to the woman of imagination. 
First look at the names printed above 
the picture of the silverware. Read 

How To Make Up A Name.”’ Remem- 
ber—simple names are usually best. 
“*Ecstatical Esthete’’ is not half as good 
as plain “Queen Anne,’’ “Joan of Arc,’’ 
** Betsy Ross,” “Apollo” or any other good 
name found in any dictionary. 
Start now. Think of ~ thrill of win- 
ning. And—thatl’s not all. This contest 
is to attract your atte ntion to the lovely 
silverware given free for Gold Medal 
Silverware Coupons. And to modern 
milling science’s latest development to 
end failures in baking. 


Banishes Bad Luck 


GoL_D MEDAL “Kitchen-tested’’ Flour 
banishes bad luck by banishing the 
cause—lack of uniformity! 

GoLtD MEDAL “Kiichen-tested’’ Flour 
means flour that has been tested in an 
oven just like yours, for uniformity of 
results, before it goes to you. Every 
batch tested scientifically for baking of 
cakes, pies, pastries, breads, by a num- 


ber of experts directed by the noted RULES at left 


Gold Medal Cooking Authority, Betty 2. Print name you make upin entry blank 


CAN YOU MAKE UP WORDS LIKE THESE? 


QUEEN ELIZABETH ADONIS CHIPPENDALE GOVERNOR Silverware 
ROBIN HOOD DICKENS HOLLYHOCK Given Free! 


How To Make Up A Name: What do you “feel” about the For Gold Medal Silver- 
silverware pattern below? If you feel it is regal—give it the ware Coupons Which 
name of a king or queen or some other member of royalty. Sack a a Size 
Or it may make you think of Apollo, Adonis or some other “A iseho-teated’* Wine, 
god or goddess. Or—a furniture period, like Chippendale. 


by oupon Is On The Back 
Names of governors, presidents, artists, authors, people, flow- r oo inor °22 Sac 0 me in 
ers, birds, trees, stars, and a hundred other subjects will Set Illustrated Below.) 
inspire you to make up a name. Any dictionary provides an E oo ore a 
almost unlimited field of names to choose from. Simply find jt A a on gpa 
or make up a name that appeals to you—then send it in as 

directed in the entry blank below. 


Betty Crocker's 
$25,000 Recipe Set 
Free In Every Sact 











| 
To Win " Much As $7,000 In Cash Or A Free Automobile | 


Write Name You Make Up Here and Mail Before Midnight, Sunday, March 4, moll 











i ‘‘How To Make Up A Name” Contest Dept. SF-3,GOLD MEDAL FLOUR | 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 127 


1. Read and the text 


Also—your name 


Crocker. and address. 


A new and unique recipe service—consist- 
ing of a set of 20 recipes which are given 
free inside every size sack (new set every 
3 months)—further simplifies baking. 

Get a sack of GOLD MEDAL “‘Kitchen- 
tested’’ Flour in your usual size today; 
read again ‘“‘How To Make Up A Name;” 
and—enter this novel, exciting contest. 
ROSBY COMPANY 
1934, by General Mills, Inc 
MINN. 


WASHBURN C 
of Copr 
s, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, 


GENERAL MILI 





When you bake at home, by all means 
use GOLD MEDAL “‘Kitchen-tested’’ 
Flour. A still easier way, however, when 
you want delicious cakes, pastries, rolls 
and bread, is to simply order them from 
your baker direct or through your grocer. 
Your baker transforms wheat, our basic 
cereal food, into appetizing, wholesome, 
mealtime delights. 


3. Get a sales slip or receipt from your grocer when you buy 
GOLD MEDAL *‘Kitchen-tesied"’ Flour, and send this slip with the 
name you enter in contest.* 

4. Yourentry must be in the mail on or before midnight, Sunday, 
March 4, 1934. Don't delay. Send tomorrow to facilitate early 
judging. The judges’ decisions in all matters pertaining to the 
contest are to be considered final by all contestants. Judges are 
Mrs. Caroline B. King of Country Gentleman, Katharine Fisher 
of Good Housekeeping and Katherine ¢ labe rger of Woman's 
Home Companion. Winners hereby permit the use of the win- 
ning names and their own names and addressesin both radio and 
printed advertising. Sponsor reserves the right to use or not to 
use any name submitted. No entries returned. Prize winners 
will be notified by mail as soon as possible after contest closes 
In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical with 
that tied for will be awarded to each tying contestant. 
“Queen Anne,” Apollo, " “Joan of Arc, 
‘Ecstatical Esthete, ‘Queen E lizabeth,’ ** Adonis,” 
**Governor, ‘Robin Hood," ‘‘Dickens,"’ 
‘*Hollyhock,” and ‘‘Frie rdatip,’ * which are printed on this page, 
will not be accepted. However, the use of any of these names in 
combination with other names or words is permitted. 


The names **Betsy 
Ross,’ 


ne “hippe ndale, 


hand-drawn, colored facsimile of the 
Go.tp MeEpDAL Flour Brand will be accepted in lieu of a sales slip 
If you want to enter more than one name, each name must be 
accompanied by a separate sales slip or facsimile. 


*A reasonably accurate 





Print The Name You Pick To Win Here 


I have printed on the line above the name I want 


to enter in the Gold Medal Silverware Contes 
Below is my own name and address. Also, attache 
is sales slip* from my grocer showing my purcha 
of a sack of GoLD MEDAL ‘‘Kitchen-iested"’ Flour 
Are you a new user of Gold Medal Flour? Yes (1) No 


Print Your Name and Address Below 


Street or R. F. D. No. 


City or Town State.. 
*A reasonably accurate hand-drawn, ature fa 
simile of the Gold Medal Flour Brand will be a 


cepted in lieu of a sales slip. 





